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An Account of the City of Terni, in Italy: With a Defcription and 
Perfpettive View of the celebrated Cataract of MARMORA, 


ERN|I is a very ancient city of 
Italy, in the duchy of Spoletto, 
and territories of the pope. _ It is feat- 
ed between two branches of the Nera, 
on account of which it was anciently 
called Interamna. ‘The delightful va!- 
ley by which it is furrounded is exube- 
rantly firtile, being finely expofed to 
the fouth fun, po | watered by the 
Nera, which, by its beautiful wind- 
ings, divides the plain into peninfulas 
of various fhapes. This valiey abounds 
with forefts of clive-trees ; and the 
road, in particular, from Terni to 
Narni, is planted with rows of trees, 
round the trunks of which twine ver 
large and thick vines. Some of thefe 
vines produce a particular kind of 
grapes, called uva pa/fa, or pafferina, 
without any ftones. They are fre- 
uently ufed in fauces ; and fraudu‘ent 
Tealens mix them with the Levant 
currants, which they very much re- 
femble both in fhape and tafte: the 
country alfo abounds with fig-trees ; 
and the turnips it produces (which 
thrive beft in a gravelly foil) are fo 
large as fometimes to weigh between 
thirty and forty pounds. Melons, 
peaches, figs, and other fruit, are 
alfo larger here than in other places. 

Terni contains about twelve thou- 
fand inhabitants. It is the fee of a 
bifhop ; and the cathedral is a magni- 
ficent ftru€ture. It has likewife fe- 
veral remains of Roman buildings ; 
but they are chiefly in ruins. ‘The 
greateft trade of ‘Terni confifts in oil ; 
and it reaps confiderabie advantages 
from its excellent vineyards. ‘The 
Roman emperor Tacitus, and his 
brother Florianus, were natives of this 
city ; but its greateft pride is, the hav- 
ing given birth to Tacitus, the cele- 
brated hiftorian. 

Formerly, great difputes arofe be- 
tween Terni and the neighbouring 
city of Rieti ; the latter endeavouring, 
by deepening the bed of the river Ve- 
lino (which fall into the Nera, above 

VoL, xeviil, 


Terni) to turn it into their own terri- 
tories, and thereby dry their marthes. 
In this they were oppofed by the in- 
habitants of Terni, who were appre- 
henfive that the Velino, being in- 
creafed by continued rains, would 
bring fuch quantities of water into the 
Nera as to inundate their city and ter- 
ritory. Pope Paul thethird, with the 
aififtance ot the celebrated Sangallo, 
the architect, formed a defign, in the 
year 15.46, to enlarge the bed of the 
Velino ; but the inhabitants of Terni 
exprefling great difcontent during the 
progrefs of the work, he caufed what 
he had done to be filled up. There 
is to be feen a medal of this pope, 
with this motto on the exergue, Unite 
mentes uniunt, and a river Billing into 
another for the device. This was 
ftruck, perhaps, when the work was 
begun, the artift imagining that the 
diipute between the two cities had 
fubfided. The attempt of pope Paul 
the third was renewed, however, by 
others ; and it was finally effeted by 
Clement the eighth, at a prodigious 
expence. Having cut through the 
midft of mountains which confined the 
water on every fide, he drew the Ve- 
lino into a new channel; and left, by 
being augmented by the rains, it 
fhould bring too much water into the 
Nera, he ordered a bridge to be built 
acrofs, which, like a mole and a de- 
fence, might ftop the violence of the 
ftream. The new.channel made by 
this pope was one hundred and forty 
palms wide and twenty-five deep; 
the marquis John Baptift Caftelline 
being the engineer. The memory of 
this great work was recorded in one 
of the medals ftruck by this pope, on 
the reverfe of which are thefe words, 
Velino emiffa; the device, a torrent 
falling into another, with a bridge, 
namely, that already defcribed, and 
which was built by the chevalier Fon- 
tana. The pope expended feventy 
oe crowns on this noble yunder- 
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taking, and being defirous of'feeing it 
in perfon, he gratified his curiofity, 
on his return from the conquelt of the 
duchy of Ferrara. 

The celebrated cafcade of Marmora 
(fo called from the mountain down 
which the Velino falls, and which has 


its name from being entirely a rock of 


marble) is near four Italian miles to 
the eaft of Terni. It is commonly 
vilited by travellers, and, by all ac- 
counts, is worthy of their curiofity. 
The road to it (part of which is cut 
in the rock on the fide of the moun- 
tain) is without rails, very flippery, 
and confequentiy very dangerous to 
men and horfes. The traveller is 
ftruck with terror on viewing the pre- 
cipices, which are of a frightful 
height ; ; but he is amply rewarded, 
when, on reaching the top of the 
mountain, he views the ftupendous 
cataract below. Innumerable itreams 
from the higheft Appennines, meet- 
ing in one channel, form the river 
Velino, which flows placidly, for 
fome time, through a plain almoft ho- 
rizontal, and, afterward, when the 
river becomes more rapid by the con- 
tracting and floping of the channel, 
the piain terminates, of a fudden, in 
a precipice three hundred feet high, 
over which the river rufhing, dafhes 
with fuch violence againit the rocky 
bottom, that a vaft cloud of watery 
fmoke is raifed all around. The river 
does not long furvive the fall, but 
broken, groaning, and foaming, foon 
finithes its courfe in the Nera; re- 
calling to recollection Thomfon’s ad- 
mirable defcription of a water-fall : 

Smoot aes ™ thelving brink a copious 

ood 
Rolls fair and placid ; where collected, all 
In one impetuous torrent, down the fteep 
It thund’ring fhoots, and ihakes the coun- 
try round. 
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At firft, an azure fect; it rufhes broad 4 

Then whitening by degrees, as prorig it 
falls, 

And from the loud refounding rocks be- 


low 
Dafh'd in a cloud of foam, it fends aloft 
A hoary mift, and forms a ceafelefs fhower. 
Nor can the tortur’d wave here find re~ 


pole : 
But, raging fill amid the fhaggy rocks, 
Now flathes o'er the fcatter’d fragments, 
now ‘ 
Aflant the hollow channel rapid darts ; 
And falling fait from gradual flope to 
flope, 
With wild infragted courfe, and leffen’d 
roar, 
It gains a fofter bed, and fteals, at lait, 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale. 


The channel of the river Velino, 
before its fall from the mountain, lies 
very high, and is fhaded on all. fides 
by a green foreft compofed of feveral 
kinds ¢ of trees, that preferve their ver- 
dure all the year. The neighbouring 
mountains are covered with them, 
and, on account of their height, are 
more expofed tothe dews and drizzling 
rains than any of the adjacent parts. 
Hence Addifon tranilates the * Rea 
rura Velini’ of Virgil (ZEneid VII, 
712) dewy countries; and Dryden 
renders it Velinum’s dewy fields. They 
were both, however, miftaken: they 
fuppofed rzfa to be derived from ros, 
dew ; but there is no fuch derivative 
in the Latin tongue, and the adjective 
from ros is roftidus. Rofea is a pro- 
per name for part of the country 
thereabouts. Varro hada villa there; 
and, in {peaking of it fays, in ma 
Reed. 

Between fix and feven Italian miles 
tothe northwett of Terni, is Mount 
Eolo, remarkable for its cool breezes, 
which (efpecially in fummer) iffue from 
the cavers in the rocks of this mcun- 


tain. 


Minutes of Acricutture, from the Reports of the Agricultural 
Board: Continued from Page 104. 
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Some horned cattle and horfes are alfo 
depaftured there in fummer; but the 
number is not confiderable, becaufe 
the farmers, by neglecting the culti- 
vation of their inclofed land, have not 
fufficient keep for them in winter. In 
many vlaces, therefore, the commons 
are {ufficient to keep in fummer three 
times more ftock than the parifhioners 
can fend there. 

Whoever will examine the ftate of 
agriculture, in the vicinity of all the 
extenfive mountainous commons in 
this ifland, wil hazard little in rif- 
quing it as a general remark, that the 
cultivation of the inclofed lands is 
neglected in a very uncommon de- 
gree, and that a national lof, to a 
very confiderable amount, is annua'ly 
fuftained by the public, in confequence 
of fuch negle&. It is not difficult to 
account for this, when it is remem- 
beredg that few like to labour hard 
who can afford to be idle. Here the 
farmer pofleffes a large tract of land 
for little rent; and thefe extenfive 
commons, which, as an appendage 
to his farm, he enjoys gratis, furn™a 
fo wide a range for his flocks, that, 
upon the profits of thefe alone, he can 
fubfit, without the drudgery of that 
hard labour, to which the cultivation 
of his farm would unavoidably fubject 
him. 

Confonant to the inviolable princi- 
pies of human nature was the remark 
of the infpired writer, when he in- 
forms us, that it was inflicted on man 
asa curfe, * That he fhould earn his 
bread by the fweat of his brow.’ For 
few will be inclined to fubmit to this 
curfe, who can provide for the de- 
mands of nature, by any employment 
lefs painful. Neceffity at firft drove 

- man to dig the earth, and when that 
neceflity ceafes to exift, he will always 
be found ready to defiit from the per- 
formance of an office, which he never 
embraced through choice. 

Watte lands in the vicinity of large 
towns, or in the middle of a well cul- 
tivated country, if they be not of any 
confiderable extent, may be ufeful in 
their prefent fate. The poor may 
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derive fome benefit from them, with- 
out depriving the community altoge- 
ther of thew labour: but, in this 
country, where the commons extend 
eight or ten miles in a ftraight line, 
and the narrow vailies that furround 
them being thinly inhabited, they be- 
come, in,a peculiar degree, hurtful 
to fociety, by holding forth a tempta- 
tion to idlenefs, that fell parent to 
vice and immorality. 

That thefe commons furnith paf- 
ture for a great number of fheep and 
young cattle, is certainly true: but 
whether that advantage be not in a 
confiderable degree, if not wholly, 
overbalanced, by the lofs which the 
nation fuliains in being deprived of 
the labour of that vaft number of peo- 
ple, to whom thefe commons offered 
the means of wafting their time in 
idlenefs, becomés, at iealt, a queftion. 
But idlenefs is an improper term, 
fince nature has imp!anted a principle 
of action unon every animated being, 
as much as reft is 3 principle of in- 
animate matter. Every member of 
the community, who is not employed 
in the performance of fome ufeful or 
good attion, is generally bufy in the 
accomplithment of fome deitructive, 
or wicked deed. That immenfe lofs, 
which many of the honcft part of the 
community have, in the vicinity of 
thofe commons, fuftaived, from the 
depredations of that numerous garg 
of fheep-ftealers that infe‘t thefe hills, 
are too notorious to be quettioned ; 
and they juitify the truth of this re- 
mark. 

Excepting thofe who refide in the 
vicinity of large commons, the inha- 
bitants of this coantry are remarkable 
for their honefty, iobriety, and peace- 
able demeanour, 

The brooks or rivers that run 
through thefe commons, form beauti- 
fal narrow vallies. The banks of thefe 
are inclofed, aud™aid out in little 
holdings, from 5]. to 20]. a year. 
The inclofed land may extend from 
20 to 100 acres. The inclofed land, 
however, is but a fecond confidera- 
tion o the. tenant, fince he will 
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fca:cely take the trouble’ to keep up 
the fence between it and the common. 
He will, however, plough up, in the 
fpring, a few fpots of the dry part of 
a field ; the wet part he leaves in the 
fame ftate in which it has lain for a 
thoufand years. All the improvement 
that has been introduced during that 
period, feems to be, that in the eighth 
century, the muck was carried to the 
land, in two bafkets, on the back of 
horfes. It is now placed ina bafket, 
and drawn by the horfe, ona fledge. 
The tenant avails himfelf of the fame 
machine, to draw home his corn and 
hay. From the hills, on both fides 
of his farm, the water ovzes out, and 
falling down, deftroys his beit land ; 
but fuch is the wonderful effeét of ha- 
bitual idlenefs, that he will not take 
the trouble to draw even a furrow 
with the plough to direét its courie, by 
the fide of the field: the reafon is 
obvious ; he can live upon the profit 
of his flock that depafture upon the 
commons. This farm is, therefore, 
totally neglected. 

From the notoriety of thefe facts, 
it will readily occur, that it wi'l ever 
be found found policy in the govern- 
ment of every flare, to give dif- 
countenance to every meaiure that 
tends, even in the fmalleft degree, to 
put it in the power of the people to 
live idle, While the fate purfues this 
plan, it is not poflible for it to act 
wrong, fince it only follows the great 
line chalked out by nature: for nature 
has erected fo many real wants, that 
her intention feems to have been that 
man fhould employ one halt of his 
time in providing for thefe wants ; 
and, in order that he might always be 
out of the reach of thole temptations 
to which idleneis invariably lead-, mat- 
ter; are fo wonderfully contrived, that, 
for moft of the other half, his eyes 
are Clofed in flecp, Hence the whole 
period of life fcems intended for ac- 
tion ; and at fuch time as actions can- 
not be performed, a kind of iempo- 
rary non-exiftencg takes place, by 
fleep. In oider, therefore, to excite 
a {pirit of improvement among the 
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people, the firft flep feems to be, ta 
put it as much as poflible out of their 
power to live idle; and the fecond, 
to put it in their power to exert them- 
felves in a way that will be beneficial 
to themfelves; which, in the end, 
mutft prove advantageous to the com- 
munity at large. Nothing feems fo 
likely to accomplifh both thofe ends, 
in this corner of the land, as a general 
divifion of all extentive diftri€ts of 
commons. 

Suppofing that only one third of 
thefe commons couid be cultivated to 
raife grain, one acre would, when fo 
emp'oyed, produce more food for {o- 
ciety, than ten do in their prefent 
ftate. Independent of this addition 
to the geveral mafs of individual 
wealth, ivch poor people as are now 
ftarving, for want of work, in many 
fequeftered corners of the kingdom, 
would then, if they were inclined to 
be induftrious and ufetul, find em- 
pivyment in the cultivation of the 
commons ; and the worthlefs and pro- 
fligate, deprived of the means of fub- 
fitting in idlenefs and floth, as red 
do at prefent, in the vicinity of thefe 
commons, might, in time, become 
ufeful members of that community to 
which they have hitherto been a peft 
and a burden, 

Although tillage be not the princi- 
pal purpofe to which thefe commons 
ought to be applied, if inclofed, yet 
there are feveral tracts by the fides of 
the brooks and gentle hillocks, that 
might be fo employed. ‘The fteep 
and rocky fides of mountains may be 
planted to great advantage. Thefoil 
is fo congenial, when dry, to the 
growth of timber, that nothing is 
more requifite, than jyft to inclofe the 
ground, and protec it from the cattle. 
The plants will rife of their own ac- 
cord. Moft of the rocky part in 
which the cattle could not come ta 
deftroy the young fprouts, are now 
covered with trees of various kinds ; 
but the oats is the great favourite of 
this foil. The remainder of this land 
ought to be ufed in the depafturing of 
fheep and catile, as at prefent. Great 
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part of thefe mountains, in their pre- 
fent ftate, are not only ufelefs but 
hurtful, to thé theep efpecially, on 
account of the water being fuffered to 
take their own courfe down the fides 
of thefe mountains, and. deftroy fuch 
immenfe traéts of land This never 
can be removed while thefe commons 
remain in thew prefent ftate. But 
were they inclofed, the water would 
be diverted into channels that would 
relieve the ground from the fatal ra- 
vages of this enemy. 


HunTINGDONSHIRE. 
By Mr. Maxwe.t. 


Improvement in the drainage of the 
Fens.—A very great improvement ha 
been brought about in part of the fens 
of Lincolnihire, Cambridgefhire, and 
Northamptonthire, which direétly ap- 
plies by comparifon, to thofe which 
are at this moment, either in a pre- 
carious or an unprofitable flate; and 
J think it my duty, not to let fo ma- 
terial a fact go unexplained, in a 
work of this nature. ‘The three coun- 
ties laft mentioned, and the county 
now under confideration, meet nearly 
at a point, fo as to give to each of 
them a fhare of an immenfe level, 
containing 600,000 acres of land, of 
which the Great Bedford Level forms 
apart. The Great Bedford Level is 
fubdivided into three, which, for dif- 
tin@ion fake, are called the fouth, 
the middle, and the north levels. The 
north level is fituate north of the 
river Nene, and conjointly with the 
waters of the other great parts of the 
600,000 acres, its waters are dii- 
charged, not into the river Nene, but 
into the bay, called Metaris ftua- 
rium, at a place below the town of 
Wifbech, where thofe waters meet the 
waters of the Nene. 

This place of confluence is pre- 
cifely one of thofe points which, I have 
before had occafion to obferve, ought 
to have been the objec of attentzon 
at the tume of the general undertak- 
ing, infiead of forming projects, with 
the waters in their paflage through 
the levels, at a great dillance from 
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the outfals, as was unfortunately done. 
The confequence of this mifmanage- 
ment, fo far as concerns the lands 
draining into Wifbech outfal, and the 
navigation from Wifbech to the fea, is 
frefh in every one’s memory, who is 
at all acquainted wich the country. 
Suffice it for me tofay, that the lands 
were almoit in a conftant ftate of 
drowning, while the navigation to the 
fea was nearly loft. Happily for the 
country, happily for trade, for the 
navigation, ‘for the landed intereft, 
and for the confumer of gcods, a man 
of found underftanding and unwearied 
diligence became the leading agent 
to a princely eftate, confifting altoge- 
ther of fen land, which fhould have 
been drained through the Wifbech 
outtal, at the very time when this de- 
plorable flate of the country and of 
the navigation prefented iticlf; while, 
by the greateft good fortune, the re- 
fident agent happened to be one, ‘who 
had fiudied the conftitution of the 
place, and knew exaétly what remedy 
was wanting to be applied. The ac- 
tive minds of thefe two worthy men 
were fet in metion, and a plan found- 
ed upon true principles, which would 
have fecured the navigation and drain- 
age for ever, was iubmitted to the 
public. Plain as the matter was to 
any man of common fente, who would. , 
take the trouble to enquire, the mere 
chants of Wiibech oppofed the icheme. 
«What! ruin the navigation, by lef- 
fening the indraugat of the tides, when 
it is a certain fact that the width of 
the indraught alone enables us to na- 
vigate at all! What! tax our land, 
already worth nothing ?’ was the ge- 
neral cry. And the plaufibility of 
their objeCtions had a weight, which 
they were certainly not entitled twos 
for the true reafon of the oppofition 
was neither more nor Iefs than the nar- 
row-minded prejudices of a very few 
merchants, who, dreading a competi- 
tion in trade, were arxious to keep 
things as they were, and whu had in- 
tereti enough with (ome gwners of fea 
lands to obtain their afiflance. But 


My. Palmer and Mr. Wiag were nat 
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to be driven from their point, though 
thwarted fo much as to be obliged to 
drop their plan for the prefent. They 
watched an Opportunity ; and, without 
confulting the merchants of Wifbech 
at all, they got a claufe inferted in an 
aft of parliament, which was about to 
be pafled for another purpoie, enabling 
themfelves at the expence of part of 
thofe lands which drain through Wii- 
bech outfal, to execute not the whele, 
but a fmall part, of their plan. The 
work has been done; and mark the 
event: the lands in quefiion are im- 
proved almoft beyond belief—they 
are, in fact, converted from a fate of 
very {mall profit, in -moft cafes, in 
fome of none at ail, and in others of 
abfolute lofs to the proprietors, to one 
of the moit fertile and bet productive 
tracts that can be found, of the fame 
extent, within his majefty’s dominions ; 
while the trade of Wi‘bech, in confe- 
"quence of an improved navigation io 
the fea, is fo much increafed, that 
the amount of its cuftoms is more than 
four times what it had ufed to be; and 
the inhabitants of the northern part of 
Huntingdonfhire, and of great part of 
the county of Nurthampton, have the 
fatisfation to know and to feel that 
they can be fupplied with fuch con- 
fumeable goods as they want, without 
depending altogether upon the Lynn 
merchants, whofe management, no 
longer fince than laft winter, would 
have ftarved the country to death for 
want of coals, if there had not been 
the port of Wilbech to refort to. Nay 
more—a tract of country in Lincoln- 
fhire, called South Holland, contain- 
ing perhaps 100,000 acres of land, 
geeat part of which has never yielded 
any thing, is now about to be drained 
into the channel formed by this im- 
proved outfal, under the power of 
an act of parliament paffed this very 
lait feffion (:793). With thofe faéts 
ftaring us in the face—with this ex- 
ample of improvement before our 
eyes, we are now gravely told by the 
Lynn merchants, that the very fame 
thing propofed to be done at the out- 
fal of the Oufe waters at Lynn, is a 


wild and chimerical projeét, which 
will infallibly ruin the port of Lynn, 
and the drainage, foriooth, into the 
bargain, of that country which is de- 
pendenc on the Oufe outfel. 

At this enlightened period will af- 
fertions be believed, which, in the 
cafe of Wifbech, have proved them- 
ielves to be fallacious ? Or, can it for 
a moment be fuppofed the true reafon 
of the oppofition is as they have chofe 
to tate 1c? 1 will not offend the good 
fenfe of the reader by fuppofing it 
pofible. Does any man doubt the 
facts as here fated? Enquiries are 
ealily made; and a view of the two 
countries in the winter feafon will 
thow the wonderful contraft in point of 
fecurity, and {peak to the underitand- 
ing with arguments fo forcible as not 
ta be relifled.. Conceive, on one 
hand, a traét of rich country, rendered 
productive and fecure, as has been 
before ftated; on the other hand, 
conceive a flat extent of coufiderably 
more than 300,000 acres (I fpeak 
now of the whale of the two levels, 
called the South and Middle Levels, 
and of Marthland Fen, and of other 
lands contiguous to the Oufe) with 
water lying againft it, whofe furface 
is five or fix feet higher than the fur- 
face of the land, and which is kept 
from overflowing it by nothing but 
high banks, conftruéted of the loofe 
porous foil of a fen country : conceive 
a very large part of this always under 
water in the winter feafor.,, and many 
other diftri¢ts occafiorally overflowed. 
Can it be wondered that inhabitants 
are fcarce ? What is it, that can pofli- 
bly reconcile any one to fuch a itate 
of uncertainty ? It is the natural ferti- 
lity of the land, which in one good 
year will reeompence the farmer for 
the care and hazards of many, though 
perhaps not for his lofies; and furely 
a country like this is worth preferving; 
and prefents itfeif to an enlightened 
public, as the fitteft objeét for national 
confideration, larger in extent than 
feveral whole counties of Great Bri- 
tain, produétive of wheat and oats -to. 
a degree of which none¢ but a fen man 
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eat have any conception, healthy for 
cattle of every fpecies when properly 
drained, ftanding in need of no ma- 
nure whatever but what may be pro- 
duced from the foil, with advantages 

eculiar to itfelf as to facility of cul- 
tivation, poflefling internal rivers, 
which communicate with the naviga- 
tions of the Nene, the Oufe, the 
Grant, and various others, by means 
whereof its produce may be conveyed 
to any part of the kingdom. Letail, 
who delight in agricultural purfuits, 
lay a finger upon that pait of the 

fan of the ifland where this fpot is 
defcribed, and fay, here is a country 
loit to its proprietors and the commu- 
nity at large, though at no great dif- 
tance from the feat of empire, one 
third part abfolutely yielding nothing ; 
and the remainder, though produétive 
in a certain degree, - overwhelmed 
with unneceflary expences, which have 
fwaliowed up more than the fee ijim- 
ple. Is the prefervation of timber an 
object worth attending to? Here is 
a country flruggling for a feeble exiit- 
ence, fupported ina ftate of conftant 
hazard by nothing but mechanical in- 
ventions, which require an immenfe 
confumption of the beft timber the 
ifland produces; inftedd of which, 
many hundreds, nay, thoufands of 
acres, might be applied to the growth 
of timber of various fpecies: better 
it had never been known, or had been 
fuffered to remain in that condition in 
which it was found at the general un- 
dertaking: Shall a country like this 
remain a {acrifice for ever to miftaken 
prejudice ? Forbid it public fpirit ! 
Vain mutt be all attempts at profitable 
agriculture, where a foil itfelf is lia- 
ble, nay, almoft certain to be loft. 
But we will fuppofe it drained, and 
the induftrious farmer put on that 
footing of fecurity, which has been 
fhewn to be enjoyed by others who 
inhabit the fame fort of country ; we 
have feen what he is inclined to pur- 
fue merely from the force of that ex- 
ample, which has been fet him by the 
late Mr. Wing, as before-mentioned ; 
and it remains to examine, whether 
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the fyftem is, or is not calculated for 
obtaining profit to the utmoit extent, 
which the foil is capable of. To con- 
fider this, I muft premife, that fen- 


.land is, generally fpeaking, too light, 


and too much inclined to grafs, and, 
I may add, too much impregnated 
with the feeds of various deftructive 
weeds, Owing perhaps to its farmer 
mifmanagement, to admit of fummer 
preparations for vegetable crops ; and 
very litte of it is convertible to the 
growth of beans and other pulfe grain; 
becaufe the richnefs of the land would 
run them fo much to ftraw, that they 
would produce nothing. Hence: it 
follows, that any fyitem is impraéti- 
cable on which dependence is to be 
placed, for keeping up the heart of - 
the land by alternate crops, of a me- 
liorating or improving nature, to act 
in contrail to thofe of an exhaufting 
quality. 

Granting’ thefe premifes to be juit, 
how is it to be continued in a proper 
itate when brought into culture? By 
no other means, that I know of, than 
by laying it down to grafs with the 
fecond crop of corn while it is in good 
condition; for it has been before ob- 
ferved, that the firft crop is generally 
too rank for feeds: but the whole is 
not meant for grafs, fince, without a 
due proportion of tillage, the farmer 
is deprived of many advantages ; nei- 
ther will.the foil itfelf, in general, 
admit of being always kept in grafs. 
How then is it to be reftored to a ftate 
of tillage ? Not by fummer fallowing, 
for that is admitted to be imprattica- 
ble; not by meliorating crops of 
corn, for thofe are unfit for the land ; 
not by exhaufting crops of corn, for 
thofe mutt neceflarily weaken the 
foil, and leave it poorer than they 
found it. The foundation then can 
only be laid by paring and burning ; 
a practice not jitifiable, perhaps, in 
any other part of the kingdom, ex- 
cept for the purpofe of bringing waite 
land into culture ; but which muft be 
reforted to here from neceifity ; and 
what is requifite to be done, is to take 
Care that it does not return too fre- 
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quently. Confidering the nature of 
the fens, I am really of opinion that it 
is impoffible to deviie a more pfofita- 
ble mode of management than what IJ 
have firit defcribed, as pretty generally 
practifed already (unlefs indeed fum- 
mer vetches for fheep-feeding were 
occafionally introduced between the 
two exhauiting crops of corn, which 
will probably fome time or other be 
the cafe) for there is no part of the 
farm, but what yields fome profit, 
fince the land, when laid down in 
tolerable heart, and with proper feeds, 
will continue to bear pretty good grafs 
until its rotatton for plowing comes 
round ;. and the fen land, when well 
drained, being the dryeft of almoft any 
other in point of /ar, is extremely 
healthy for all forts of cattle. 
Calculation of improvement to refu't 
from a perfe® drainage.—Suppofe two 
third parts of 300,coc acres, to let at 
1os. an acre on the average, (we will 
not enquire at what expence the rent 
has been obtained, fince that is out of 
the quefton) but it is frittered away 
by taxes, of one fort or other, by ex- 
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pences for repairing engines, drains, 
and banks, and by allowances to te- 
nants in bad feafons, until the aétual 
produce is not above fix or feven fhil- 
lings at the utmoft. The remaining 
third, it is well known, lets only at 
1s. 6d. per acre. The account then 
will ftand as foliows : 


Two third parts of 300,000 


£ 


acres, OF 206,000 at 7s. 70,000 
One third part, or 100,000 

acresatis.6d. - - 73500 
Suppofed rent of the whole 77,500 


Ata moderate computation, 

the whole when properly 

drained, would produce an 

actual rent of 15s. per acre 225,000 
Annual advantage to be gain- 


ed by the proprietors - 147,500 


The public at large, however, from 
the additional quanuty of the articles 
produced, as corn, wool, &c. or by 
their increafed value when manufac- 
tured, muit gain at leaft four times as 
much, or about half a million per aun. 


THe BENEVOLENT JUDGE. 


HE celebrated Charles Anthony 
Domat, author of a voluminous 
treatife on the civil laws, was pro- 
moted to the office of a judge of the 
provincial court of Clermont, in the 
territory of Auvergne, in the fouth of 
France. In this court he prefided, 
with the public applaufe, for twenty- 
four years. One day a poor widow 
brought an aQion againgt the baron de 
Nairac, her landiord, for turning her 
out of a mill, which washer fole de- 
pendencz. Mr. Domat heard the 
caufe ; and finding, by the cleareft 
evidence, that fhe hzd ignorantly 
broken a covenant in the leaic, which 
gave a power of re-entry, he recom- 
mended mercy to the baron for a poor 
honeit tenant, who had not wilfu!ly 
trangreffed, or done him any material 
injury. Nairac, however, being in- 
_ exorable, the judge was obliged to 
pronounce a decree of ejetment, with 
the damages mentioned in the leafe, 
i 


and cofts of fuit; but he could not 
pronounce this juft, but cruel decree, 
w'thout tears. When an order of 
feizure, both of perfon and effects, 
was added, the poor widow exclaim- 
ed: *O juft and righteous God! be 
thou a father to the widow and her 
helplefs orphans!’ and immediately 
fainted away. The compaffionate 
judge affifed in raifing the unfortunate 
woman, and, after inquiring into her 
character, number of children, and 
other cizcumttances, generouily pre- 
fented her with 100 louis d’ors, the 
amount of the damages and cofts, 
which he prevailed apon the baron to 
accept as a full compenfation, and to 
let the widow again enter upon her 
mill.—* O my lord,’ faid the poor 
woman, * when wi'l you demand pay- 
ment, that I may lay up for that pur- 
pote ?’"—* When my cosefcience,’ re- 
plied Mr. Domat, ¢ fhall tell me that 
{ have done an improper act,’ 
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The Birp-CatTcHer and CANARY: An affecting Anecdote. 
{From Mr. Pratt’s Gleanings through Wales, Holland, Weitphalia, &c. 


3 vol. 


FTER relating fome traits of 
-fuperfition in Weltphalia, Mr. 
Pratt, in his character of a gleaner, 
thus proceeds: ¢ 1! fhell not forget, 
under tiie article fuperitition, to men- 


tion, that in the pretty country of’ 


Skuytz, fouthward of Weitphalia, 
they have an i'ea that cats are to be 
reconciled to a new refideace only by 
coercive meafures. In purfuance of 
which notion, a widow woman, at 
whofe houie [I lodged, imprifoned a 
poor cat three nights and days in a 
dark room, to the entire deitruction of 
my reit, and almott to the cat’s infa- 
nity, in order to make her in love 
with her new houfe. Now in Eng- 
land, you know, where cats are not a 
whit more remarkable for an amiable 
difpofition, we thou'd have ftroked the 
poor animal tli fhe purred approba- 
tion; we fhould have permitted her to 
feed and fleep the firk night by our 
fire-fide, and {o hofpitably treated her, 
that at the breakfait-table next morn- 
ing, fhe would have found herfelf one 
of the: family. 

Not that I would have you fappofe 
T am an advocate for the feline race, 
except on general principles of juitice 
and mercy. A dog is often an exam- 
ple to his mafter, and a proper object 
of his love, honour, imitation, and 
good faith. But a cat 1 take to be 
(with very rare exceptions indeed) 
both a traitor and afycophant. She is 
won to you only by fawnings, and if 
you punilh her on ever fo juft a caufe, 
fhe either itrikes immediately, or owes 
you a grudge, the unexecuted malice 
of which fhe can hold till an opportu- 
nity of vengeance oceurs. Evenwhen 
you imagine you have gained her af- 
fections, fhe will defert you, like a 
faithlels lover, and eiope from your 
arms. 

Perhaps, you may not think this 
the proper moment to introduce an 
anecdote of one of thefe infilious 


8vo.} 


creatures. You may fufpe& me of 
imitating the grimalkin ditpofition by, 
fitting down in malice. Were] about 
to.become an acculer, it might be fo: 
but what I have now to mention ex- 
hibits no charge, though it will re- 
port an unlucky event. 

In this very town of Cleves, which 
with its environs will detain us fome 
time longer, I was reliding with a 
Pruffian family, during the time of 
the fair; which I fhall pafs over, 
having nothing remarkable to dif- 
tinguith it from other annual meetings, 
where people ailemble to ftare at, 
cheat each other, and divert them- 
felves, and to {pend the year’s favings 
in buying thofe bargains which would 
have been probably better bought at 
home. One day after dinner, as the 
defert was juft brought on the table, 
the travelling German muficians, who 
commonly ply the houfes at thefe times, 
prefented themfelves and were fuffered 
to play, and jut as they were making 
their bows for the money they re- 
ceived for their harmony, a bird- 
catcher, who had rendered himfelf fa- 
mous for educating and calling forth 
the talents of the feathered race, made 
his appearance, and was well received 
by cur party, which was numerous 
and benevolent. The muficians, who 
had heard of this bird-catcher’s fame, 
begged permiflion to flay; and the 
matter of the houfe, who had a great 
thare of good-nature, indu!ged their 
curiofity : a curiofity, indeed, which 
every body participated ; for all that 
we have heard or {een of learned pigs, 
affes, dogs, and horfes, was faid to be 
extinguiihed in the wonderful wifdom, 
which blazed in the genius of this 
bird-catcher’s canary. The canary 
was produced, and the owner haran- 
gued him in the following manner, 
placing him upon his forefinger.  Bi- 
jou (jewel) you are now in the pre- 
fence of perions of great fagacity and 
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honour: take heed you do not deceive 
the expectations they have conteived 
of you from the world’s report: you 
have gotlaurels : beware their wither- 
ing. In a word deport yourfelf like 
the bijou (the jewel) of canary birds, 
as you certainly are. 

All this time the bird feemed to 
liflen, and, indeed, piaced himielf in 
the true attitude of attention, by 
floping his head tothe ear ot the man, 
and then diftin@ly nodding twice when 
his matter left off {peaking ; and if 
ever nods were intelligible and pro- 
miffory, thefe were two of them. 

That’s good, fays the matter, pul- 
ling off his hat to the bird. Now, 
then, iet us fee if you are a canary of 
honour. Give us a tune :—The ca- 
nary fang. Pfhaw, that’s too harfh: 
*tis the note of a raven with a hoarie- 
neis upon him: fomething ‘pathetic. 
The canary whiftled as if its little 
throat waschangedtoa lute. Fafter, 
fays the man.--Slower—very well — 
but what a ¥ ague is this foot about, 
and this little head.—_No wender you 
are ort, Mr. Bijou, when you forgot 
your time. That’s a jewel.—Bravo, 
bravo, my little man. 

All that he was ordered or remind- 
ed of did he do to admiration. His 
head and foot beat time—humoured 
the varlations both of tone and move- 
ment; and * the found was a juft 
echo to the fenfe,’ according to the 
ftrifteft laws of poetical, and (as it 
ought to be) of mufical compofiticn— 
bravo! bravo! re-echoed from all 
parts of the dining-room.—The mufi- 
cians fwore the canary was a greater 
matter of mufic than any of their 
band. And do you not fhew your 
fenfe of this civiity, fir, crics the 
bird-catcher, with anargry air. The 
canary bowed mott refpetifully, to the 
great delight of the company. Eis 
next achievement was going throug 
mertial exercife with a flraw 
after which, my poor bijou, fays his 
owner, thou hatt had hard work, 
and mult be a little weary: a few 
performances more, and thou fhalt 
yerofe. Shew the ladies how to make 
a curifey. 


gun, 
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The bird here croffed his taper legs 
and funk and rofe with-an eafe and 
grace that would have put half our 
belles to the blufh—That’s my fine 
bird—and now a bow, head and foot 
correfponding. Here the ftri iptings 
for ten miles round London might 
have bluthed alfo- Let us finith with 
ahornpipe, my brave litte fellow— 
that’s it—keep it up, keep it up. 

The adtivity, glee, fpirit, and accu- 
racy with which this iaft order was 
obeyed, wound up the applaafe, (in, 
which al] the muficians joined, as well 
with their inftruments as their clap- 
pings) to the highe’t pitch of admira- 
tion. Bijou, himfelf, feemed to feel 
the facred thirft of Sune, and ihook 
his little plumes, and carolled an fo 
pean that founded like the confcious 
notes of victory. 

Thou haft done all my biddings 
bravely, faid the mafter, carefling 
his feathered fervant; now then, take 
anap, while I take thy place. Here- 
upon the canary went into a counter- 
feit flumber, fo like the effect of the 
poppied god, firft fhutting one eye, 
then the other, then nodding, then 
dropping fo much on one fide, that 
the hands of feveral of the company 
were ftretched out to fave him from 
falling, and juit as thofe hands ap- 
proached his feathers, fuddenly reco- 
vering and dropping as much on the 
other ; at Iength the fleep fecmed to 
fx him in a fteady pofture ; where- 
upon the man tock him frcm his finger, 
and laid him flatupen the table, where 
the man affured us he wou'd remain in 
a good found fleep, while he himfelf 
had the honour to do his beit to fll up 
theinterval. Accordingly, after drink- 
ing a giafs of wine, (in the pregrefs 
of taking off which he was interrepted 
by the canary-bird fpringing faddenly 
up to en his right to aft are, really 
putting his litte bil into the glass, 
and then laying hin-felf down to fleep 
again) the owner called him a faucy 
fellow, and began to fhow off his own 
independent powers of entertaining. 
Tie forte of the of lay c chiefly in ba- 
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the pofiiions were fo difficult to be 
preferved, yet maintained with fach 
dexterity, that the general attention 
was fixed upon him. But while he 
was thus exhibiting, a huge black 
cat, who had been no doubi on the 
watch, from fome unobferved corner 
{prung upon the table, feized the poor 
canary in its mouth, and refhed out 
ef the window ia defpite of oppofition. 
‘Though the dining room was emptied 
in an initant, it was a vain purfait ; 
the life of the bird was gone, and iis 
mangled body was brought in by the 
unfortunate owner in fuch difmay, ac- 
companied by fuch looxs and language, 
as mult have awaked pity in a miian- 
thrope. He fpread him half-length 
over the table, and mourned his ca- 
nary-bird with the moit undiffembled 
forrow. Well may 1 grieve for thee, 
poor little thing ; well may 1 grieve : 
more than four years haft thou fed 
from my hand, drank from my lip, 
and flept in my bofom. I owe tothze 
my fupport, my health, my ftrength, 
and my happinefs ; without thee what 
willbecome of me. Thou it was who 
enfured my welcome in the beft com- 
pany. It was thy genius only made 
me welcome. But thy death is a juit 
punifhment for my vanity: had I re- 
jied only on thy happy powers, a!] had 
been well, and thou hadit been perch- 
ed on my finger, or lulled in my 
breaft at this moment! but truiting 
to my own talents, and glorifying my- 
felf in them, a judgment has fallen 
upon me, and thou art dead and man- 
gled an this table. Accurfed be the 
hour i entered this hou’! and more 
accurfed the deteitable moniter tha 
killed thee! Accurfed be mp/iif, for I 
contributed. I ought not to have 
taken away my eyes when. thine were 
clofed in frolic, O, bijou, my dearett, 
only bijou, would I were dead a'fo! 
As near as the {pirit of his diforder- 
ed mind can be transfufed, fuch was 
the language and fentiment of the for- 
lorn bird-catcher; whofe defpairing 
motion and frantic air no words can 
paiut. He took from his pocket a 
little green bag of faded velvet, and 


taking out of it feme wool and cotton» 
that were the wrapping of whiiticss 
bird-calls, and other ioftruments of 
his trade, (all of which he threw on 
the table, ‘ as in fcorn,’) and making 
a couch, placed the mutilated limbs 
and raveged feathers of his canary 
upon it, and renewed his lamenta- 
tions. 

Thefe were now much foftened, as 
is ever the cafe, when the rage of 
grief yields to its tendernefs: when it 
is too much overpowered by the eifect 
to advert to the caufe. It is needlefs 
to obferve to you, that every one of 
the company fympathifed with him. 
But none more than the band of mu- 
ficians, who, dcing engaged in a pro- 
feflion that naturally keeps the fenfibi- 
lities more or lefs in exercife, felt the 
diftrefs of the poor bird-man with 
peculiar force. 1t was really a ban- 
quet to {ee thefe people gathering 
themflves into a knot, and after 
whifpering, and wiping their eyes, 
depute one from among them to 
be the medium of conveying into 
the pocket of the bird-man, the very 
contribution they had -jué berore 
seceived for their own efforts. The 
poor feliow perceiving them, took 
trom the pocket the I'ttle parcel they 
had roiled up, and brought out with 
it, by an unlucky accident, another 
little bag, at the fight of which he 
was ¢xtremely agitated ; for it con- 
tained the canary feed, the food of the 
‘dear lof companion of his art.” 
There is no giving language to the 
effect of this triiling circumitance upon 
the poor fellow; he threw down the 
contribution money that he brought 
from his pocket along with it, not 
with an ungrateful but with a defperate 
hand. He opened the bag, which 
was faftened with red tape, and tak- 
ing out fome of the feed put it to the 
very bill of the lifelefs bird, exclaim- 
ing -No, poor bijou, no—thou canit 
not peck any more aut of this hand, 
that has been thy feeding place fo 
many years—thou canft remember 
how happy we both were when f 
bought this bag full for thee. Had it 
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been filled with go'd thou hadf& de- 


ferved it. It thall be filled,-~and with 
gold, faid the mafter of the houfe, if 
J could afford it. 

The good man rofe from his feat, 
which had long been uneafy to him, 
and gently taking the bag, put into 
ix fome filver; faying, as he handed 
it to his neareft neighbeu:, who will 
tefufe to follow my example ; it is not 
a fubfcription for mere charity, it is a 
tribute to one of the rare‘t things in 
the whole world; namely, to real 
feeling, in this fophiftical, pretending, 
ptreding age. If ever te paflion of 
love and gratitude was in the heart of 
man, it is in the heart of that un- 
happy feilow, and whether the objeé 
that calls cut fuch feeling: be bird, 
beaft, ith, or mar, it is alike, virtue 
and—cught to be rewarded—faid his 
neat neighbour, petting into the bag 
his quota. It is faperfiuous to tell you 
that after the feed had been taken 
wholly awzy, and rut very delicately 
out of the peor man’s fight, every 
bocy moft cheerfully cortributed to 
make up a pure, to repsir (as much 
#s money could) the birdman’s lofs. 
The lait perfon applied to, was a very 
beauiful German young lidy, who 
as fhe placed her bounty into the bag, 
cloid it immediately after, and blufh- 
ed. As there are ail forts of bluthes, 
(at leaft one to every action of our 
lives, that is werth any chareé. riftic 
feeling, fuppofing the actor can feel 
at all) fufpicion would have thought 
this young lady, who was fo anxious 
to conceal her gift, gave little or no- 
thing; bur cancour, who reafons in a 
diferent manner, would fuppofe what 
was ically the cafe-~that it was a blufh, 
not of avarice and deception, but of 
be .cvolence graced by modefty Cu- 
ricfily, however, cat ght the bag, 
Opercd it, and turned out its contents, 
mong which was a gclden ducat, tha: 
y us date and brightnefs had been 
Ah, ha, faid curiofity, who 
xs this b long to, ] wonder? Cuilt 
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they wifh to conceal. ‘There was not 
in the then large company a fingle 
perfon, who could not have exclaimed 
to this young lady, with aflurance of 
the truth—thou art the woman! 
There was no denying the fact; it 
was written on every feature of her 
enchanting face. She ftruggled, how- 
ever, with the accufation, almott to 
tears, but they were fuch tears, as 
would have given luflre to the fineft 
eyes in the world, fur they gave luftre 
to hers, and would have added efful- 
gence to a ray of the fun. 

Well then, if no body elfe will own 
this neglected ducat, cried the mafter 
of the hou‘e, who was uncle to the 
lady abovementioned, I will: where- 
upon he took it from the heap, and 
exchanged it for two others, which 
enriched the collection. 

While the bufinefs of the heart was 
thus carrying on, the poor birdman, 
who was the occafion and object of it, 
was at firft divided by contrary emo- 
tions of pain and pleafure: his eye 
fometimes direéted to the maflacred 
canary, and fometimes to the com- 
pany: at length generofity proved the 
ftronger emotion, and grief ebbed a- 
way. He had loft a bird, but he had 
gained the good will of many human 
beings. That bird, it is true, was 
his pride ard fupport, but this was 
not the crifis any longer to bewail its 
fate. He accepted che. contribution- 
purfe, by one means or anccher filled 
like the fack of Benjamin, even to the 
brim, and bowed, but fpoke not ; then 
folding up the corpfe oi the canary in 
it’ wool and cotton throud, departed 
with one of thofe looks, that the mo- 
ment it is feen is felt and underftcod, 
but for which, beng too powerful for 
defcription, nolaugrage has yet been 
provided. On going out he beckoned 
the muficians to follow. ‘iby did fo, 
ftr:king a few chords that would have 
graced the fonera! of Juliet. My very 
foul purfued the founds, and fo did my 
feet. T hafted to the outer door, and 
faw the bi:dman contending about re- 
turning the money, which thre founders 
of the benevolence (for fuch were the 
muficians) had fubicribed, 
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The Goopv Friar of AuGsspuRGH: A Converfation. 


[ From Mr. Campbell’s Journey over Land to India. J 


Oucuep with the fenfa- 
tions na.ural to a man who 
loved to fee his fellow-creatures happy, 
my heart expanded to a fy‘tem of 
peace. and harmony, comprehending 
the whole globe: my mind expatiated 
involuntaril, on the biciings and ad- 
vantages derived from {ich a tyftem ; 
and, taking fight from the bocads of 
practicability, to which our feeble na- 
tare is pinned on this earth, into the 
regions of fancy, had reared a fabric 
of Utopian moi’, which, I verily be- 
lieve, exceeduu ia extravagance the 
works cf all the Utopian architeéts 
that ever stationed calties in the air. 
Hurried on by iis delig'.tcal vifica, 
my perfon pac an invoiuntary obedi- 
ence «0 my mind; 2nd the quics 
of my pace wert with the im- 
petuolity of my thoughts, 1 found my- 
f{-lf, before J] was aware of i it, within 
the chapei-door of the convent of the 
Carmelites. Obferviug my error, I 
fuddeniy turned «bout, iv order to de 
aay a friar, 2 goodly perfon of 
aman, elderly, and ofa benign aipect, 
called me, and, :dyanciug toward me, 
afked, in terms ct politene(s, and in the 
French linguage, why | was retreat- 
ing fo abruptiy—I ome confufed : but 
truth is the enemy before whom con- 
fufion ever figs ; and I told him the 
whoic of my mittake, and the thoughts 
from which they aroic. 

The ood tather, vaving further 
difcourfe on tee iubje&, but with a 
fmile which | thought carmed © mis- 
ture O° benevience for myi, and 
contesipt for my ideas, brought me 
throue!s the church, and thewe:) me 
all the curiofities of the pla, and 
paiticulariy pointed out to me, as a 
great curiofity, a fun-dial made in tie 
form of a Nadonea, the head «a- 
riched with rays and firs and in the 
han. a fceptre which markcd the 
hours . 

Quitting the chapel, and going to- 
Waid whe reiettory, the friar tiood, 


and, looking at me with a fmile of 
gayety, faid, «1 have yet fomething 
to flew you, which, while lady Ma- 
donna marks the time, will help us to 
pats it; and, as it will make its way 
with more force and fubtlety to your 
fenies than thofe I have yet fhewn 
you, will be likely to be longer re- 
tained in remembrance.’ 

He {poke a fev words in German, 
which of courfe I did not underitand, 
to 2 vifion bearing the fhape of a hu- 
man creature, who, 1 underitood, was 
a iay-brother: and, turning down a 
long alley. brought me to his cell, 
where we were ioon followed by the 
aforelaid lay-brother, with a large 
earthen jug = of liquor, two glaffe s, and 
a plate wit th fome deli ately white bif- 
cuit. 

*You mut know,’ faid the friar, 
‘mpar the convent of Carmelites at 
Aus:barg has for aves been famed 
for beer unequal ed in any part of the 
world ; and i have b: ought you here 
to have your ovinion—for, being an 
Eneliihman, you mutt be a jude, the 
Britons being icmed tor luxury, anda 
periect knowledge of the avoir 
v.vre.’ -Tie poured out, and drank to 
m2: it took: ed move like clear chams 
pa gnc than beer—I never tatted any 
thing to ecual it; and he fcemed highly 
gratiticc Ly my exprefiions of praife, 
which [ lavithed upon it, aswell from 
pol'teneis, as regard to truth. 

Afier we had drank a glais each, 
‘1 ave been reflecting, Cid the friar, 
© on the nacular fig ot of fancy that 
Jtrecced your iteps into this convent—- 
Your mind was dileafed, my fon! 
aid a propitious fuperintending power 
has guided your fteps to a pliytician, 
i you wii bet have the goodnets to 
take the n medici ine he offers.’ 

t fa ‘th vilible marks of aftc- 

‘ You are furprifed,’ continued he ; 
€ bot you fhall hear! When firft you 


diicloted to me thofe fickly fights ef 
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your mind, I could on the inftant have 
anfwered them: but you are young— 
you are an knghihman—two charac- 
ters impatient of reproof: the dogmas 
ef a-prieft, i thougit, therefore, would 
be futiiciently dificult to be d'gefted 
of themfelves, without any additional 
d:ftatte caught from the chilling aufte- 
rity of a chapel.’ 

i looked unintentionally at 
eaithen jug, and {miled. 

‘ It is very true,’ faid he, catching 
my very inmoit thouehts from the 
exprefiion of my countenance —‘ it is 
very true! good dotirine may, ai cer- 
tain t'mes, and with certa in perfons, 
be more efeciual ced under the 
cheering influence o: “the focial board, 
than by the authoritative declamat on 
and formal fhactity of the pulpit; nor 

m |, though a Carmeite, 
ahofe who pretend to think, that a 
thing in itfeli good, can be made bad 
by accent hilarity, and the animatioa 
prodeced by 2 moderate and wiie uie 
of the goods of this earth.’ 

I was afton ifhed— 

‘ 1 on fell into a reverie,’ continued 
he, ‘ produced by a contemplation of 
the hel els Of a foclety exiiling with- 
out any diderence, and where na hu- 
man breath thould be waited on a figh, 
nu ear tortured with a groan, no tears 
to trickle, no griefs or calamities to 
wring the heart.’ 

«Yes, 


| 
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father!’ faidI, catching the 
ith my former enthufiafm ; ¢ that 
would be my wih—that my greateit, 
firit defire.’ 

‘ Then feeft thou,’ interrupted he, 
§ the eastent of thy with, fuppofe you 
could realize it, which, thank God! 
you cannot.’ 

«What! thank God a I cannot? 
are thefe your th oughts 

‘Yes, my fon; yey ere Madonna 
marks the prog re(s of ten minutes with 
her {ceptre, they will be your’s toa.’ 

‘I mpofibe ! 

‘Heay me, my fon! —Is not death 
# horrible preci pice to the view of hy- 
pian creatur si 

‘ Afurediy,’ faid 1—* the matt hors 


rt heman laws declare that, by re- 
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fo ting to it for punifhiment, as 
ultimatum of all terrible infi -rions. 
* When, then,’ faid he, ‘cove.ed 
as we are with mifery, to leave this 
world is fo infuppertable to the hu- 
man reflection, what muft it be if we 
Lad nothing but joy and felic'ty to tai! 
cf in this L.fe ?. Mark me, child !’ faid 
he, with an animated zeal that gave 
an expreilic ‘n to his countenance be- 
yond any thing I had ever feen: ‘ the 
miferies, tue calamities, the heart- 
rendings, and the tears, which are fo 
intimately interwoven by the p rect ar- 
tift m our atures as not to be fep2- 
rated ina fingle inftance, are in the. 
ns rit place our fe scurity of-a future ilate, 
in the next place ferve to flepe 
oe way before us, and, by gradual 
Operation, fit our minds for viewing, 
with fome fort of fortitude, that hide- 
us chafm that lies between us and that 
fiate—-death. View thefe miieries, 
then, as fpecial adts of mercy and 
comimiizrat‘on of a beneficent Crea- 
tor, who, withevery calamity, melts 
away a link of that earthly chain that 
fetters our withes to this cifmal world. 
Accept his blefiings and his goods, 
when be fends them, with gratitude 
and enjoyment: receive his afflictions, 
tco, with as joyous acceptance, and 
hearty gratitude. ‘Thus, and not 
otherwiie, you mill realize all your 
Utopian flights of defire, by turning 
every thing co matter of comfort, and 
living centented with diipenfations 
which you cannot alter, and, if you 
could, would moit certainly alter for 
the worfe. 
I fat ablorbed in refleion —The 
friar, after fome pest . proseetilie. 
‘ Errors arjfing from yirtvow dif- 
pofitions and the love of our fellow- 
creatures, take their complexion from 
their parent motives, and are virtu- 
ous. Your wifhes, therefore, my fon ! 
though erroneous, merit reward, and, 
i truit, wil receive it from that Being 
who fees the receffes of the heart ; 
and if the truths I have told you have 
not failed to make their way to your 
underftanding, let your adventure of 
to-day imprets this undeniable maxim 
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on your m niind—fo limited is man, fo 
imperfect in his nature, that the ex- 
tent of his virtue borders on vice, and 
the extent of his wifdom on error.’ 

I thought he was infpired; and, 
juf as he ¢ got to the laft period, every 
organ of mine w.s opened to take in 
his words. 

‘ *Tis well, my fon!’ faid he—< I 
perceive you like my doftrine: then 
(changing his manner of Spealsi ing, his 
90 yen countenance the whcle time 
almoft anticipating his whole words) 
take fome more of it,’ faid he gaily, 
At out a freth glais. I pleaded 

e fear of inebriety—‘ Fear not,’ faid 
hes ‘the beer of this convent never 
hurts the intelleét.’ 

Our converfation continued till near 
dianer-time; for | was fo delighted, 
I fearcely knew how to fnatch myielf 
away : fuch a happy melange of picty 

and pleafantry, grave wifdom and bu- 
mour, | had never met. At length, 
the convent-bell tolling, I rofe: he 
toak me by the hand, and, in a tone 
of the moit complacent admon‘tion, 
faid, ‘ Remember, my child! as long 
as you live, remember the convent of 
the Carinelites; and in the innumera- 
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ble evils that certainly await you if 
you are to live long, the words you 
have heard from old friar Auguttine 
will afford you comfort.’ 

‘ Father !’ returned I, ‘ be affured 
I carry away from you a token that 
will never futier ime to forget the hof- 
pitality, the advice, or the politenefs 
of the good father Auguftine. Poor 
as I am in natura! means, I can make 
no other return than my good withess 
nor leave any imprefiien behind me : 
but as my elteem ‘for you, and per- 
haps my vanity, make me with not to 
be forgotten, accept this, (a feal ring, 
with a device in hair, which 1 hap- 
pened to have on my finger) and 
whenever you look at it, let it remind 
you of one of thefe, I dare fay innu- 
merable, imftances, in which you have 
contributed to the happinefs and im- 
provement of your fellow-creatures.’ 

The good old man was affected, 
tock the ring, and attended me to 
the convent-gate, pronouncingm any 
blefiings, and charging me to make 
—— my way back again to 

England if poflible, and take one glaf 
more of the convent ale. 


12 
av 


The Lost Emperor: A Tyrolefe Tale. 
[ From the Same.] 


Lane Augfburgh, I travelled 
through Bavaria a lonz way be- 
fore I reached the ‘Tyrol county, of 


the natural beauty of which I had 
heard much, and which I therefore 
entered with great expectations of that 
fublime gratizcation the beauties of 
nature never fail to afford me. I was 
not difappointed ; indeed, my warmeit 
xpeCtations were exceeded. 

The firft thing that ftrikes a travel- 
ler from Bavaria, on entering it, is 
the fort of Cherink, built between two 
inaceetlible rocks which feparate Tyrol 
from the bifhopric of Freifingen. So 
amply has nature provided for the fe- 
curity of this country againft the in- 
curfion of an enemy, that there is not 
a pafs which leads to it that is not 
through fome narrow defile between 


mountains almoft inaccefible ; and on 
the rocks and brows of thofe paffes, 
the emperor has conftrutted forts and 
citadels, fo advantageoully placed, that 
they command all the valleys and ave- 
nues beneath. 

After a variety of windings and 
turnings through mountzins of ftu- 
pendous height and awful afpect, [ 
began to defcend, and entered the 
moft delightful valley I had ever be- 
held—deep, long, and above a mile 
in breadth—{urrounded with enor- 
mous piles of mountains, and diverfi- 
fied with the alternate beauties of na- 
ture and, cultivation, fo as to form an 
union rarely to be met with, and de- 
light at once the eye of the farmer, 
and the fancy of him that has a true 
taiic for rural wildnefs. From the 
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heights in defcending, the whole ap- 
pe red in all its glory; the beautiful 
river [nn gliding slang through it 
longitudinally, its banks ttudded with 
the moil romantic little villages, while 
a number of inferior reams were feen 
winding in different courfes, and haften- 
ing to poer their tribute into its bo- 
fom. 

Here I felt my heart overwhelmed 
with fenfations of tranfport, which all 
the works of art could never isfpire: 
here nature rufhed irvefiftible upon my 
fenfes, and, making them captive, 
exacted their acknowledgment of her 
jupremacy: here vanity, ambition, 
luft of fame and power, and wil the 
tinfelled, gaudy, trippery to which 
habit and worldly cuftom enflave the 
mind, retired, to make way for fenti- 
ments of harmony, purity, fimplicity, 
and truth: here Providence feemed to 
fpeak in language moft perfuafive, 
«come, filly man, leave the wild tu- 
mult, the endlefs ftruggle, the glitter- 
ing follies, the falfe and {purious piea- 
fures which artifice creates, to feduce 
you from the true—dwell here-—and 
in the lap of nature ftudy me: Here, 
oh! here, exclaimed I, ina tranfport 
which bereft me, for the time, of 
every other coniideration, here will I 
cwell for ever. The charm was tco 
finely {pun, to withftand the hard twgs 
of faét; and all its precious delufions 
vanifhed before a hoit of cloomy truths 
—deranged a%airs—family far off, 
with the diflance daily increating --the 
weer ie and the hardihips of i long 
untried journey—and the Eatt indies, 
with all its horrors, in the rear. I 
hung my head in forrow; ‘and, offer- 
ing up a prayer to protect my family, 
ttrevgthen myfelf, and bring us oace 
more together in fome fpot | heavenly 
as that I “paged throuch, wz 13 proceed- 
ing on in a ftate of deiection PIO; Or- 
tionate to my previous tranfports, 
when I was reuled by my polillion, 
who, pointing to a very ‘high, fteep 
rock, defired me to take notice of it. 
1 did fo; but feeing nothing very re- 


markable in its appearance, atked 


him what he meant by Greing my 
2 
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attention to it—He anfwered tne in the 
foliox ing manner, which, from the 
fingulacity of the narrative, acd his 
flrange: mode of telling its I think it 
would ‘injure to take out of his own 
words: 1 will, therefore, endeavour, 
as well as I ca a, to give you a literal 
tranflation of it; and, indeed, the 
impreiiion it mude on my memory was 
fuch, thac, I apprehend. I fhali not 
materially differ from his words : 

«You muf know, fir, (for every 
one in the woild knows it) that all 
thefe mountain: around us, are the a- 
bodes of good and evil fpirits, or 
Geonii—-the latter of whom are con- 
tinually doing every malicious thing 
they can devile, to i yure the people 
of the couatry,—fuch as leading them 
altray—fmotheriag them in the fhow— 
killing the cattle by throwing them 
down precipices—nay, when they can 
do no worfe, drying up the milk 
the udders of the goats—and, >on 
times, putting between young men and 
their iweethearts, and ftopping their 
marriage. Ten thoufand curfes light 
apon then: ! T fhould have been mar- 
ried wvo years ago, and had two chil- 
dren to-day, but for their fchemes. 
Io fhori, fir, if it were rot for the 
others—the good ones+who are al- 
ways employed (and the blefled Vii 
gin knows they have enough on their 
hands) ia preventing the milchiefs of 
thofe devils, the whole place would 
be deflroyed, and the country left 
without a living thing, man or goat !’ 

Here I could not, for the life of me, 
etain my gravity any longer, but 
burft, in ipite of me, into an immo- 
derate fit of laughter, which fo dif- 
concerted and offended him, that he 
fullecly refufed to proceed with the 
{toy any farther, but continued mark- 
jag his forehead d (bis hat off) with a 
thoufand croffes, uttering pious ejacu- 
Jations, looking at me with a mixture 
of terror, diftruit, and admiration, and 
every now and then glancing his eye 
aikance toward the hihis, as if fearful 
of a defcent from the evil fpirits. 

My curiofity was awakened by the 
very extaoidinsry conuimencement of 






































his narrative; and I determined, if 
poffible, to hear it out: fo, aTuring 
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living all the time on wild berries : 
on the fecond night he bethought him- 


him that I meant nothing either of felf of his want of faith, and of the 


flight or wickednefs by my laughter-— 
that I had too ferious ideas of fuch 
things to treat them with levity—and, 
what was more convincing logic with 
him, promifing to reward him for it— 
he proceeded with his flory as fol- 
‘lows : 

‘ Well, fir, you fay you were not 
fporting with thoie {pirits—and fortu- 
nate it is for you: at all events, St. 
John of God be our guide, and bring 
us fafe to Innfpruck. Juft fo the great 
Maximilian was wont to laugh at 
them ; and you thal! hear how he was 
punifhed for it—and that was the ftory 
I was about to tell you. The em- 
peror Maximilian, that glory of the 
world, (he is now in the lap of the 

leffed virgin of Paradife) once ona 
time, before he was emperor, that is 
to fay, when he was archduke, was 
Always laughing at the country peo- 
ple’s fears of thofe fpirits—and an old 
father of the church forewarned him 
to beware, left he fhould fuffer for his 
rafhnefs : fo one day he went out hunt- 
ing, and at the foot of that mountain 
a moft beautiful chamois ftarted be- 
fore him; he fhot at it, and miffed it 
(the firft fhot he had miffed for many 
years, which you know was warning 
enough to him) however, he follow- 
ed, fhooting at and miffing it, the 
animal ftanding every now and then 
till he came up within fhot of it: thus 
he continued till near night, when the 
goat difappeared of a fudden, and he 
found himfelf buried, as it were, in 
the bowels of the mountain : he en- 
deavoured to find his way out, but in 
vain ; every itep he took led him more 
aftray, and he was for two days wan- 
dering about, Chrift fave us! in the 
frightful hollows of thofe mountains, 


faying of old father Jerome; and-he 
fell on his knees, and wept and pray- 
ed all night ; and the virgin heard his 
prayers, he being a good man, and, 
above all, an emperor—God blefs you 
aid me! we fhould have perifhed—In 
the morning, a beautiful young man, 
dreffed in a peafant’s habit, came up 
to him, gave him victuals and wine, 
and defired him to follow him, which 
he did, you may be fure, joyfully— 
but, oh, bleffed virgin! think what 
his furprife muft have bee, when, 
getting again into the plain out of the 
mountain, the young man difappeared 
and vanifhed all of a fudden, juft at 
the foot of that fteep rock which I 
fhewed you, and which ever fince goes 
by the name of the emperor’s rock— 
You fee what a dangerous place it is, 
and what dangerous fpirits they muft 
be that would not {pare even the holy 
Roman emperor. In my mind, the 
beft way is to fay nothing againft 
thofe things, as fome faithlefs people 
do, and to worfhip the virgin and 
keep a good confcience, and then one 
will have the lefs to fear.’ 

By the time he had ended his nar- 
rative, we were in fight of Innfpruck, 
when I annoyed and terrified him a- 
frefh, by laughing immoderately at 
the end of his ftory—but attoned in 
fome meafure for it, by giving him 
half a florin. 

On inguiring at Innfpruck, I found 
that Maximilian had actually loft his 
way in the mountain, and had been 
conducted out of it by a peafant, who 
left him fuddenly ; the reft was an ex- 
aggerated traditionary tale, arifing 
from the fuperftitious fears of the 
country people. 


MISCELLANEOUS REFLECTIONS. 


T has been obferved, that the re- 
partees of the ancients are of a 
dry farcaftic fort, and rather moral 
than witty. There is an inftance, 


however, in Plutarch, which feems 

unparalleled both for its wit, and the 

fine turn of fentiment included in it. 

Leonidas, while preparing for the 
Y 
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Perfians, at the flraights of Thermo- 
pyle, was told by {ome foldiers who 
came running to him, ‘'The Perfians 
are near ws.’ —This illuftrious warrior 
coolly replied : * Rather fay, that we 
are near the Perfians.’ 

Tue principles of right and equity 
are foon enfeebled among a pecple 
addicted to war. Some months after 
the battle of Platzea, Themitiocles 
publicly announced that he had con- 
ceived an important project, the fuc- 
cefs of which could only be fecured by 
the moft impenetrable fecrecy. The 
people anfwered ; * Let it be commu- 
nicated to Aviftides, we refer our- 
Jelves to him.’ Themiitocles drew 
the latter afide, and faid to him: 
* The fleet of our allies is now lying, 
without fufpicion, in the port of Pa- 
gafe ; I propofe to burn it, and we 
are mafters of Greece.’ —‘ Athenians,’ 
faid Ariltides, ‘ nothing can be more 
for your intereft than the project of 
Themiftocles; but nothing can be 
more unjuf? ‘The whole aflembly 
exclaimed in one voice, ‘ we «will bear 
no more of it.’—Some years after, the 
Samians propofed to the Athenians to 
violate an article of the treaty entered 
into with the allies. The people afked 
the opinion of Ariftides ; * ‘The pro- 
pofal of the Samians is uajuff,’ an- 
iwered he, ‘but it is to your intereft.’ 
The people approved of the project 
of the Samians. 

Tue following mode of getting rid 
of a difagreeable governor, argues a 
kind of fhrewdnefs, which we might 

ave expected from a more polifhed 
people. The inhabitants of Coufah, 
2 city of Chaldea, being naturally 
difficult to pleate, and of a tumultuous 
difpofition, were conftantly complain- 
ing of their governors, and one day 
cime to the tribunal of the khaliff 
Ali Mamon, with complaints againft 
one of his officers, whom thev charged 
with being no muffulman, but either 
a very devil, or one of the devil’s at- 
tendants. The khaliff, obferving the 
tmpertinence of the charge, and that 
x confifted of nothing in particular, 
bepan to take his officer’s part, and 
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commended him, for. having in the 
exercife of his office always behaved 
with juftice, honefty, afd integrity. 
On this one of the accufers replied, 
that what the khaliff faid was indeed 
true, and that all they had faid againft 
his officer was mere calumny; but, 
fays he, as juftice is due to every 
body, it was not juft that the inhabi- 
tants of Coufah only fhould have tire 
happinefs to poffefs fo good and juit 
an Officer, and thereby deprive the 
other provinces of the empire of fo 
great and invaluable a bleffing ; and 
therefore we intreat your majefty, 
that you would fend him to govern 
fome other of your provinces, that 
he may be equally a blefiing to them, 
as he has been to us. 

Tue antiquity of certain proverbs 
is among the moft ftriking fingulari- 
ties in the annals cf the human mind. 
Abdalmalek, one of the knaliffs of 
the race of Ommiades, was furnamed, 
by way of farcafm, Ra/ch al Hegiarat, 
that is, ‘the fkinner of a flint;’ and 
to this day we call an avaricious man 
a fein-jlint. 

Ir is utterly impofiible, fays a very 
fenfible writer, that genius or capacity 
can be national, though there have not 
been wanting fome who have afierted 
this as a fact, and who have been as 
liberal in the commendation of the 
genius of the Italians and French, as 
they have been induftrious in decrying 
that of their own countrymen; but 
thefe idolaters of foreign genius ought 
to be informed, that cuitom, or the 
mode of education, has 2 greater fhare 
in the formation of this admired ge- 
nius of foreign.rs, than they may 
perhaps be able to comprehend. In 
order to explain this more folly, let 
an infant be fuppofed to be brought 
from China, and educated in Eng- 
Jand, and it may be eafily conceived 
that he will turn out as errant an 
Englifhman, as if he bad been born 
of Englifh parents, his purfuits of 
whatever kind will be perfectly Eng- 
lifh, nor can it be imagined that, 
though according to the fuppofition of 
the abovementioned gentlemen, fuch 



































a perfou’s genius muft be purely 
Chinefe, the porcelain manufacture 
in this kingdom would receive any 
extraordinary improvement from the 
acquifition of this extraordinary fo- 
reigner. 

THE important office of guardian, 
has not always been filled by men of 
the greateft integrity, although from 
the confidence which is beftowed with 
the office, one would fuppofe that it 
fhould bind men to a more than or- 
dinary punctuality in the performance. 
Erafmus’ guardians had no relifh for 
his being fent to a univerfity. Their 
intention was to force him into a mo- 
naftery, that they might poffefs his 
patrimony ; and they feared that a 
univerfity might create in him a dif- 
guft to that way of life. The chief 
in this plot was one Winkell, a fchool- 
mafter, to whom there is an ingenious 
epiftle of Erafmus extant, wherein he 
expoftulates with him for his ill ma- 
nagement and behaviour. By per- 
fevering, however, his guardians ef- 
fe&ted their purpofe, and he entered 
among the regular canons at Stein, in 
1486. How well he was reconciled to 
this life, his whole works fhow. 

Wuen King Richard, Cour de 
Lion, conquered Commenus, the de- 
fpot of Cyprus, he imprifoned him. 
Loaded with irons, the Greek prince 
complained of the little refpect with 
which he was treated. Richard or- 
dered flver fetters to be made for 
him ; and this phantom of an emperor 
was fo pleafed with the diftinétion, 
that he exprefled a fenfe of the gene- 
rofity of his conqueror. 

Tue fcarcity fo generally felt of 
late, has very laudably induced con- 
fiderable bodies of people to diminith 
the quantity of bread uied in their fa- 
milies, and it has with great truth been 
jaid, that, according to the opinion 
of many eminent phyficians, man 
might forego the indulgence of bread, 
w:thout injury. A celebrated German 
writer holds an argument fomewhat 
oppofite to this. He fays, that a very 


evident proof that we cannot do with- 
@ut bread, is, that it is almoft the 
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only food we do not tire of, though 
we eat it every day. We always eat 
bread with pleafure ; and the old man, 
who has made it his daily food for 
feventy years, will ftill eat it with 
pleafure, when he may have lof his 
relifh for all other food. This is a 
fingular truth, and it may be added, 
that there is no country in which the 
materials for bread may not be culti- 
vated with fuccefs. 

Leon, ambaflador from Byzan- 
tium, ftood up one day to addrefs the 
Athenians. ‘his man’s perfonal ap- 
pues was of the moft unfavourable 

ind; yet he poffeffed much of that 
wit and prefence of mind fo highly 
pleafing to the Athenians. At fight 
of him, they burft into fuch violent 
fits of laughter, that Leon could 
fcarcely obtain a moment’s filence. 
At length he faid: « What would you 
fay then, did you but fee my wife? 
She hardly reaches to my knees. Yet, 
little as we are, when we difagree, the 
city of Byzantium is not large enough 
to hold us.’ This pleafantry was fo 
fuccefsful, that the Athenians imme- 
diately granted the fuccours he came 
to folicit. -Such is the dependence 
one can have upon a mob-govern- 
ment ! 

Narvuratists havebeen very pro- 
lix in their defcriptions of the horfe. 
Philofophers, poets, and jockies, have 
been no lefs profufe in their enco- 
miums on this noble animal, and in 
enumerating his various properties. 
How eloquent are they upon his 
ftrength, his docility, his {wiftnefs, 
his ufefulnefs in trade, hufbandry, 
correfpondence ! But there is one pro- 
perty of this creature which they have 
all omitted, and I am furprifed at it— 
I mean the vaft advantage many very 
clever young men derive from being 
able to talk about a horfe. It is the 
conftant fubjeét of their converfation, 
it affords the only logic, narrations, 
and dons mots in which they can ap- 
pear to any advantage, and what a 
pity would it be if fo many rich, well- 
bred, and well-drefled gentlemen, were 
to be dumb ! 

Y2 
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To the inhabitants of Lapland, fix 


‘months in tle year are perpetual night, 


during which they hear nothing round 
them but the whiftling of the winds, 
and the howling of the wolves, who 
are running every where in fearch of 
their prey. How could we bear the 
climate and way of life of thefe people 
~—but they cannot help it. There is 
another country, where more than fix 
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months in the year are perpetual 
night, during which they hear no- 
thing round them, but the flapping of 
the cards, and the rattling of the dice- 
box, and the howling of the rooks and 
fharpers, who are runuing every where 
in fearch of their prey. How could 
we bear the cuitoms and way of life 
of thefe people—and yet they cazhelp 
it ! 


4DEFENCE OF CATS. 


THE CAT WILL MEW. 


O vindicate the innccent from 
the fneers of calumny and the 
attacks of malice, to refcue the wor- 
thy from mifreprefentation, and the 
helplefs fiom tyranny, has ever been 
the province of the wife man, and the 
sags attribute of the good. Far 
e it from me, however, to infinuate 
that my humble endeavours ihould en- 
title me to more than the reward of 
honeit intention. To the praife of 
goodnefs I can but faintly afpire, and 
to the character cf wifdom I dare not 
look. But at a time when a general 
difpofition is fhown to refcue the op- 
freffed and bring forward medeft me- 
rit, why may not I coitribuce to the 
mafs of public benevolence, by vindi- 
cating one who has felaced the hours 
of Jangcur by her playful fafcinations, 
and has guarded the necefiaries of 
life from midnight depredation ? 
Tt has been ever a matter cf fur- 
prife with me, that fo ufeful an ani- 
mal as a ca¢ fhould labour under the 
oppreffion, and have to contend againit 
the dangers of popular prejudice. 
That a cat fhould be an objec of ter- 
ror, is abjurd; that fhe fhovld be an 
object of averfion, is unaccountable. 
Harmiefs to all above her, whom can 
fhe injure that ought to be preferved ; 
a foe to the vermin under her, whom 
does fhe kill, that ought not to be de- 
ftroyed? Yet fome perfons are fo de- 
licate that they cannot touch a cat, 
fome cannot bear them in a houfe, 
and icme, as our immortal bard has it, 
“sare mad, if they behold acat!’ Let 
us confider the character of this ani- 


- 


Shakfpeare. 


mal, and inveftigate whether there be 
any real caufe why fhe fhould be fe- 
gregated from the brute creation to 
be the wanton prey of ’prentices and 
butchers’ boys. 

fo deferibe the cat is needlefs. 
Naturalifts tell us that they can fee in 
the dark. If fo, here is a proof of the 
{vperiority at leaft of one fenfe, which 
they poffefs. How many perfons are 
there who are moft Jamentably defici- 
ent in eyefight even in open day, and 
with the advantages of a meridian 
fun! Perfons, who not only cannot 
fee dangers ard haz2rdous fteps; but 
cannot even be made to fee their own 
intereft, and whofe fight is fo truly 
capricious and uncertain, that they 
cannot perceive their own relations 
unlefs mounted in a coach, or fome 
fimilar vehicle. Such may well be 
{aid to * grope at noonday.’ 

So much for the external fenfes of 
this animal. With regard to the 
mind, it has been very ftrongly re- 
ported that cats are deficient in grati- 
tude. Now, let us for a moment 
fuppofe this to be true. What does it 
amount to? It amounts only to this, 
that acat, an animal whofe education 
is very fham«fully neglected, falls into 
a vice which fome of the moft en- 
lightened and beft fcholars in the 
kingdom: are not free from at all times, 

nd which fome of the moft wealthy 
and dignified of our fpecies, are no- 
torioufly guilty of. But this ftate of 
the cafe is not ftri€ly true. A cat is 
certainly a grateful animal; when 


ftroked and fed, the fings the fong of 
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of fatisfa&tion and complacency ; her 
features brighten, and her lancuage, 
if we could underftand iz, would con- 
vey an expreffion of thankfulrefs. 
What proof, then, have we of the 
ingratitude of this animal ? 

A very fine one, forfooth—* That 
however kind you are to a cat, if you 
attempt to play with her, the will 
turn, and bite and {cratch you, as foon 
as any other perfon.’—Now, gentle 
reader, this objection affords us a fine 
demonftration of what is generally 
meant by gratitude. Indeed I know 
not an inftance that throws more light 
upon it. Here you are to feed an 
animal, and becaufe you have fed it, 
you are to torment it (which is called 
play) without its feeling pain, or en- 
deavouring to defend itfelf. Benefits 
are beftowed that infults may be ac- 
ceptable ; pleafure is given that pain 
may follow. Such doérine may fuit 
an abfolute flave, but a cat is a free 
and independent animal, and will die 
in defence of herfelf from wantonnefs 
and cruelty. If this be the kindnefs 
to which gratitude is expected to fol- 
low, [ grant there is a great deal of 
it in the world, but it deferves a very 
different name. Such is the kindnefs 
of the felfith to their dependents. 
They take them to their houfes to 
triumph over their misfortunes, to fe- 
cure their hardeft fervices, and they 
expect gratitude, becaufe—becaule 
what ? They do not add ftarvation to 
their other fufferings. Enough of 
gratitude ! 

In confirmation, however, of what 
has been advanced on this fubject in 
favour of the feline tribe, let us quote, 
in fubfance, what all naturalifts, and 
all old women are agreed upon; 
namely, that all the views of a cat 
are confined to the place where it has 
been brought up; if carried elfewhere, 
it feems loft and bewildered. Neither 
‘carefles nor attention can reconcile it 
to its new fituation, and it frequently 
takes the firft opportunity of efcaping 
to its former haunts. Frequent in- 
tances are in our recollection (fay 
they) -of cats having returned to the 


place whence they have been carried,. 
though at many miles diftance, and 
even acrofs rivers, when they could 
not poflibly have any knowledge of 
the road or fituation, that would ap- 
parently lead them toit. Now, does 
this look ‘ike jingratitude for protec- 
tion and food ? Does it not point at 
the very oppofite virtue, and does it 
not argue that they have lefs of a 
gadding, vifiting turn, than any other 
of the inhabitants of the houfe? It 
may be objected, indeed, that they do 
fometimes abfent themfe!ves for two 
or three days together ; but this is for 
the wife and natural purpofe of in- 
creafing their {pecies; and, in this re- 
f{pect, if one may believe the records 
of Doétor’s Commons, which are cer- 
tainly credible enough, they do not 
differ very materially from animals of 
a much higher order. 

And this leads me to confider of 
two objections, which apparently are 
more difficult to furmount than any 
which we have yet ftated. ‘Thefe re- 

ard the moral character of cats. It 
is commonly afferted that they are 
remarkably deficient in the articles of 
chafiity and honefity. With regard to 
the firft, I fhall be very brief. ‘They 
lxbour under certain defeéts in their 
education, which renders them rather 
indifcriminate in their intrigues; but 
let it be remarked, that though ‘they 
fometimes difturb the peace of fami- 
lies, and their amours make a con- 
fiderable noife in the world, yet they 
are the moft tender and affectionate of 
mothers, always fuckling their young, 
and behaving to them with a kindnefs 
that ought to be exemp'ary to thofe 
who perhaps would difdain fuch an 
example. They never defert their 
young, till they are able to provide 
for themfelves ; but when that period 
arrives, they difdain to bring them 
up in idlenefs, and they fend them 
into the world with faculties as well 
adapted to earn a fubfiftence as their 
parents enjoyed before them. | can- 
not help thinking that this is very 
much to the honour of the feline race ; 
for idlenefs is the reot of all evil, and 
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parents who bring up their children 
m fuch a habit, only prepare infult 
and contempt for themfelves, and bit- 
ternefs for the hour of death. 

With refpe& to hone/ty, much may 
be faid on both fides; but difhonefty 
is not upon the whole peculiar to cats. 
Wat of it we find among them is 
owing to, a variety of caufes. Firft, 
hunger; tothe cravings of which they 
fometimes give way, and take a little 
provilions by ftealth; but they never 
affault thefe who are in pofiefiion of 
plenty, otherwife than by their im- 
portuniues, and their fuit may be re- 
jected, if not without the danger of 
contempt, at leaft without the ritk of 
injury. Secondly; temptations are 
often held out to them, which are tco 
much for frail rature; a cupboard 
dour open, or a piece of mutton in- 
vitingly placed in their way, are what 
they feldom can refift, if hungry. 
Belides, for any thing they know to 
the contrary, fuch articles may be 
placed im their way on purpofe, and 
when they find out their error, it is 
generally at the expence of a gocd 
beating—a punifhment which does 
not attend errors, at leaft wilful ones, 
quite fo often as would be very con- 
venient in fociety. 

Having now got rid, and I hope 
with conviction, of the main objec- 
ticns to cats, I might condefcend to 
Hotize many fcandalous reports pro- 
pagated by intereited perfons, by 
fervants, and by rat-catchers. The 
former are always in league together 
to bring the cat into difgrace, by im- 
puting to her the breaking of china, 
cups, giafjes, and twenty other things, 
in the deftruction of which it is im- 
pofible to conceive that a cat can_be 
ferioufly interefted ene way or other. 
As to rai-catchers, the caufe of their 

amity needs be no fecret. Jealcufy 
of fuccefs is the caufe of ill will, and 
unneighbourly behaviour in all trades. 
Any thing, therefore, they may think 
proper to fay againft their fourfooted 
brethren, ought to be received with 
great allowance, and, like the evidence 
of an accomplice in a court of juflice, 


regarded only as it may be corrobo- 
rated by perfons of a very different 
charaéler. Gay, in one of his ex- 
cellent fables, has put words into the 
mouth of a cat, which ought for ever 
to fhut that of a rat-catcher. Puls 
fays, in anfwer to the rat-catcher’s 
obloguy : 

In every age and clime, we fee 

Two ot a trade can ne'er agree: 

Each hates his neighbour for encroaching 5 
*Squire ftigmatifes “fquire for poaching ; 
Beauties with beauties are in arms, 

And icandal pelts each others charms : 
Kings too their neighbour kings dethrone, 
In hope to make the world their own : 
But let us limit our defires ; 

Nor war like beauties, kings, and fquires; 
For though we both one prey purfue, 
There's game enough for us and you. 


Let me now add, that, however 
ignorant and malicious perfons may 
look with contempt on this animal, 
cats have been highly honoured both 
by poets, philofophers, ftatefmen, and 
hifiorians. I need but mention that 
one of the fpecies was the primary 
caufe of a gentleman’s being chofen 
lord-mayor cf London, Whittington 
by name, and many houfes of enter- 
tainment are flill called by the name 
of Whittington’s Cat. Sunday pro- 
verbs have alfo been derived from this 
animal, fuch as, * A cat may look 
upon a king,’ which is ufually quoted 
as a very teafonable rebuke to proud 
and difdainful perfons. And yet Na- 
than. Bailey, Philologus, in his dic- 
tionary fays, ‘This is a pert proverb, 
generally made ufe of by pragmatical 
perfons, who mutt needs be ceniuring 
their fuperiors, take things by the 
worit handle, and carry them beyond 
their bounds; for though peafarts 
may look at and honour great men, 
patriots, and potentates, yet they are 
not to fpit in their faces!’ Such a 
mifrepretentation does very little cre- 
dit to Mr. Bailey, or to cats, and 
fhows he was a prejudiced man. 

In hiftery we find very honourable 
mention of this animal. In the time 
of Hoel the Gocd, king of Waies, 
who died in the year 943, laws were 
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made as well to preferve, as to fix the 
different prices of animals ; among 
which the cat was included, as being 
at that period of great importance, 
on account of its fcarcity and utility. 
The price of a kitten before it could 
fee was fixed at one penny ; till proof 
could be given of its having caught a 
moufe, two-pence ; after which it was 
rated at four-pence, which was a 
great fum in thofe days, when the 
value of fpecie was extremely high. 
It was likewife required, that it fhould 
be perfect in its fenfes of hearing and 
feeing, fhould be a good moufer, have 
its claws whole, and, if a female, be 
a careful nurfe. If it failed in any of 
thefe good qualities, the feller was to 
forfeit to the buyer the third part of 
its value. If any one fhould fteal or 
kill the cat that guarded the prince’s 
granary, he was either to forfeit a 
milch ewe, her fleece and lamb, or as 
much wheat as, when poured on the 
cat, fufpended by its tail (its head 
touching the floor) would form a heap 
high ey to cover the tip of the 
former. Such were the honours paid 
to cats in former days, honours which 
I am forry to fay are now paid only 
by a few poets, old batchelors, and 
fingle ladies, the latter of whom are 
fo affectionately tender toward them, 
that they have been very unjuftly con- 
founded, at leaft in name, with*them. 
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I have read of a madame du Pais, 2 
celebrated French lady, who in her 
will fettled a penfion on her favourite 
cat, and ordered that a certain num- 
ber of vilits fhould be paid to her 
every week. Her will made a great 
noife, and a fuit was commenced to fet 
it afide. My hiitorian informs me 
that mefirs. Maurice, Vautier, and 
De Ferriere, all famous lawyers, dif- 
played their genius and abilities, the 
former in defending it, the other two 
in pleading againit it. Similar in- 
ftances have occurred in this country, 
a circumftance peculiarly advantageous 
to cats, who remain long enough in a 
family to be remembered at the moft 
ferious moment of their miltreffes? 
lives. 

Ihave thus attempted the defence 
of an animal, which though the moft 
common, ufeful, and cheapeft of any, 
has had the misfortune to labour under 
a confiderable fhare of popular odium. 
Shou'd I fucceed in removing any 
portion of this prejudice, I am certain 
I fhall be entitled to t/eir gratitude, 
as well as the fatisfaciion of having 
roufed a fpirit of thankfulnefs in the 
hearts of all fiddlers, who without this 
very ufeful animal, would cut but a 
very forry figure at the head of a band, 
and who do not leave behind them 
any thing half fo valuable. 

; Ser10-Jocosus, 


A Singular ANECDOTE of CHIVALRY, 


BOUT the middle of the four- 
teenth century, in the reign of 
Edward HI, a fingular inftance oc- 
curred of the prevaience of chivalry 
and gallantry in the nations of Eu- 
rope. A folemn duel of thirty knights 
againft thirty was fought between 
Bembrough, an Englithman, and 
Beaumancir, a Breton, of the party of 
Charles of Blois. ‘The knights of the 
two nations came into the field; and, 
before the combat began, Beaumanoir 
called out, that it would be feen that 
day who had the fujreft mifirefis. 


After a bloody combat, the Bretons 
prevailed, and gained for their prize 
full liberty to boait of their miftreffes’ 
beauty! It is remarkable, that two 
fach famous generals as fir Robert 
Knolles and fir Hugh Calverly, drew 
their {words in this ridiculous conteft. 
The women not only infligated the 
champions to thote rough, if not bloody 
frays of tournament, but alfo fre- 
guented the tournaments during all the 
reign of Edward, whole fpirit of gal- 
lantry encouraged this practice. Pere 
Daniel and Kryghton. 
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ALBERT and EMMA: an Interefting Hiflry. 


Whenever we perceive young Mex cf Family and Fortune, devoting their Time to 
Intelle@ual Pleafures, ixftead of rioting in the Scenes of Luxury and Difipatien, 
awe feel a more than ordinary Degree of Satisfaction ; perjuaded, that fuch ra- 


tional Purfiuts in early Life difplay the fairefm Promifis of their being eminently 


uf ful to the Community, and happy in themfélves, at a maturer Age. 


With 


particular Pleafure, therefore, we prefint cur Readers with the joliowing Hifiery, 
from a Series of Pericdical Papers, the jot Production of the Hon. Ni. Hawke. 
and Sir Robert Vincent, Bart. now firft colle@ed into 2 Vol. 12m. 


Na village in the fouth of France, 

lived a pealant, whofe only wealth 
confifted in thofe mental poffeffions 
which adorn greatnefs and digni‘y po- 
verty. He had acquired, by his in- 
tegrity and induflry, the approbation 
of the mafter whom he had Jong ferved 
as under-bailiff, and the eftecm of all 
his neighbours. In his hours of Iei- 
fure he delighted in the difcharge of 
his parental duty, by cultivating the 
native graces of an only child. Em- 
ma, at the age of eighteen, was lovely 
in her perfon, gentle in her manners, 
and virtuous in her principles. Their 
cottage was the fcene of ruftic peace, 
and their little garden a bower of in- 
termingled {weets. Bernard had long 
ferved, with fidelity and zeal, the mar- 
quis of Clairville, who poffefled a 
fumptuous chateau, and extenfive dc- 
mains, in the ncighbourhood —Juf- 
tice, generofity, and innate excellence 
of hezrt, were his characteriftics ; 
and he was the idol of the furrounding 
country. Enima afiifed her father’s 
honeft toils, by employing herfeif in 
fpinning and netting, which coentri- 
buted to acquire thoie comforts, that 
rendered them happy and contented. 

The duty and ailection of Emma 
was unparallelfed : oft would fhe climb 
the verdant feep, or wander in the 
filent vale, to wait the return of her 
father from his daily labours, when 
the evening fun catt its faint gleams 
upon the jummer fcene. Sometimes 
feated by this venerable fire, fhe dif- 
courfed with him on the virtues of her 
departed mother, whom fate had fum- 
moned from the world in the carly in- 


~ 


] 


fancy of her daughter; and they fled 
tears of forrow and.regret to her loved 
memory. Sometimes, in the feafons 
of feltivity, Emma would join in ‘the 
rural dance with the villagers, or chant 
her melodious notes to the foft fiutes 
of the youthful peafants. 


How often has the bleffed the coming day, 
When toil rejenting, lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train, from labour 


free, 
Led up their fports beneath the f{preading 
tree, 
While many a paftime circled in the fhade, 
The young contending, while the old fur- 
vey'd. 
GoLpsMITH. 


Such was the life led by Emma and 
her father; but they were foon to ex- 
perience a fatal calamity, in the death 
of the marquis de Clairville, whole 
lofs was univerfally lamented. For 
fome days after his deceafe the eyes of 
his tenants and dependents ceafed not 
to flow with tears of gratitude and 
forrow. _ At the funeral of the mar- 
guis, conducted with all the pomp 
due to his rank, the inhabitants of the 
furrounding hamlets attended; grief 
was imprinted on every countenance, 
as they followed the body in mute de- 
jection. A young ftranger, return- 
ing to Swiflerland from a_ tour, 
chanced to ftrike out of the road as he 
approached near the caitle, tempted 
by the beauty of the long avenues 
which led to it. He reached the 
gates juft as the mournful procefion 
was beginning to move. —Enquiring 
the namecf the deceafed, one of the 
peafants injormed him, that in their 
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mafter, the marquis de Clairville, they 
had loft the beft of lords, and moft 
generous of patrons; the tears which 
rolled down his cheeks as he fpoke, 
gave evidence of his feelings: Albert 
difmounted from his horfe, and giving 
charge of it to his fervant, mingled 
with the peafantry, and, moving flow- 
ly, atrived with them at the church, 
about half a mile diftant, where the 
remains of Clairville were to be de- 
pofited in the vault of his anceftors. 
He placed himfelf near the grave: 
before the ceremony was ended, and 
while a folemn dirge was chanting, 
he obferved the mourners to fall back, 
and form on each fide an opening, 
through which he beheld advancing a 
group of village maidens, with bafkets 
of flowers on their arms, which they 
ftrewed in profufion over the coffin. 
Albert’s attention was foon attracted 
toward the lovelieft object he had ever 
beheld ; fhe was diitinguifhed from 
her companions by a fuperior elegance 
of mien and grace of features, fhe 
wore a veit of white ftuff, fitted to her 
fhape, and round-her flender waift was 
bound a fcarf of black gauze ; a {mall 
cap, whiter than Alpine fnows, at- 
tempted vainly to confine her flaxen 
trefles, which fell in waving ringlets on 
her fhoulders, and ftrayed over her fair 
forehead. When ‘he had emptied the 
fragrant contents of her bafket, fhe 
bent on one knee upon the brink of 
the grave, then raifing her tearful 
eyes of celeftial blue to heaven, fhe 
feemed to breathe a filent prayer for 
the foul of the departed marquis ; 
then, accompanied by the village 
maidens, fhe retired from the fpot, 
pafling through the vacancy which 
again was formed for them. Albert 
followed the fweet mourner, who, 
bidding adieu to her affociates, moved 
down the church, looking around with 
anxious eyes, as if in queft of fome 
object intereiting to her affections. 
Suddenly fhe fprang toward a vene- 
rable old man, who was tottering to 
the porch, and throwing around him 
her fair arms, fhe fupported him to a 
feat, where, placing herielf by him, 


they paffed fome moments in the elo- 
quent filence of unaffected grief. Ne- 
ver had Albert beheld fo Beautifal a 
picture.—It was Emma, who fup- 
ported on her bofom the filver head 
of Bernard, while from her eyes, tear 
after tear, in quick fucceffion dropped 
on his furrowed cheek !—'The ftranger 
refpected too much their‘mutual grief 
to interrupt it, and perceiving the fu- 
neral train returning from the grave, 
he accofted one of the peafants who 
was neareft to him, and eagerly en- 
quired the name of the maiden who 
feemed to lead the young group that 
ftrewed flowers at tHe grave. The 
peafant gave Albert every informa- 
tion which he defired, and as the 
day was declining faft, he offered the 
travelier a bed at his cottage, which 
being contiguous to that of Bernard, 
proved a temptation not to be refifted. 
Honett Pierot led Albert a fhort cut 
through fome fields, and after having 
recommended his gueft to the atten- 
tions of his wife, he haftened to the 
caftle gates, in queft of the fervant 
whom Albert had ordered to wait 
there his return. In this humble but 
neat dwelling, the young ftranger de- 
termined to refide fome days, under 
pretence of exploring, at his leifure, 
the extenfive domains of the cattle, 
but in reality to introduce himfelf to 
the lovely Emma and her father. The 
impreffion, which her artlefs beauty 
had made on his heart, was of fo fe- 
rious a nature, that he indulged the 
hopes of making her his wife, if he 
found, on acquaintance, her mind as 
charming as her perfon, and fhe would 
— his proffered vows. 

e mutt make a fhort digreffion 
while we return to the ftate of the fa- 
mily affairs of the late marquis, for 
fome years before his deceafe. He 
had been married, late in life, to an 
amiable woman, by whom he had an 
only fon: having pafied the winter at 
Paris, he was unexpectedly called 
away to attend fome important bufi- 
nefs at Clairville-caftle: he fet of 
immediately, leaving his lady and in- 
fant fon, then about three years old, 
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to follow. After the fatigues of a 
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himfelf and his followers in ambufcade 


bufy day, on the evening that he ex- in the wood for the remainder of the 


pected the marchionefs to arrive, he 
was waiting her approach upon a ter- 
race which commanded his fine park. 
As his anxious eyes were turned to- 
ward the grand avenue, which led to 
the caftle, he perceived one of the do- 
mettics who had been left to attend 
her, advancing, with as much fpeed 
as the tired ftate of his horfe would 
allow. ‘The marquis haftened toward 
him, to receive tidings of his beloved 
wife, but what were his fenfations, 
when the fervant informed him that 
the carriage of the marchionefs and 
her retinue had been attacked by an 
armed banditti, who rufhed out of a 
wood about a league diftant from the 
caftle. The attendants who were like- 
wife armed, furrounded the carriage, 
and for fome time made a ftout refifts 
ance, but he had every reafon to fear 
that, overpowered by numbers, they 
had fcarce a chance of defending their 
miftrefs from the fury of thefe affaffins, 
and in all probability they had fallen 
viétims with her to the murderous 
fwords of their affailants. The mef- 
fenger of ‘thefe dreadful tidings, had 
been tempted by an early fight to 
efcape to the caftle, impelled by the 
feeble hope of gaining them fome 
affiftance; but the road being folitary 
which led to the chateau, he had met 


no human being on his way. The. 


marquis loft no time in ufelefs la- 
mentations, but inftantly arming 
himfelf and feveral of his brave 
domettics, who were ready to en- 
counter any danger for fo beloved a 
matter, they mounted their horfes, and 
in a fhort time reached the fatal fpot. 
They here found a fpeétacle of hor- 
ror: the mangled bodies of the fer- 
vants lay lifelefs round the carriage, 
in which the murdered marchionefs 
and her two women remained, with 
wounds yet bleeding!—In the midft 
of this defolation, the marquis fought 
in vain his infant fon, whofe abfence 
infpired, amid his forrows, 2 fecret 
and prefaging hope that he had been 
either refcued or preferved. Me placed 


day, with a view to furprife the vil- 
lains fhould they return at night, and 
either revenge this horrid maifacre or 
fall in the attempt: his hopes were 
vain: the wretches, fated with their 
bloody deeds, approached no more 
the fatal fpot. Early on the enfuing 
morning, they began to remove the 
flaughtered victims: they had been 
joined by all the neighbouring vil- 
lagers, who affifted in the fad office. 
As they were raifing fome of the life- 
lefs attendants, they were ftartled by 
a groan from one of the bodies: on 
an immediate fearch, they found a 
dying ftranger, whom they concluded 
to be one of the banditti, who had 
fallen by the hands of the dometftics, 
during the conteft ; and who had pro- 
bably, from being concealed under 
feveral dead bodies, efcaped the re- 
colleétion of the villains. ‘They raifed 
and fupported the wounded wretch, 
hopir.g, if he recovered, by the affift- 
ance of a furgeon who had followed 
the marquis, by his orders, to this 
fcene of death, and had in vain at- 
tempted to reftore the marchionefs 
and her unfortunate fuite, they might 
obtain information of the fate of the 
young marquis. 

He feemed to revive a little by an 
effect which the attention had upon 
him. The marquis affifted in fup- 
porting him, while the furgeon poured 
a cordial down his throat.—His fa- 
culties in fome degree appeared to 
return, he gazed on the marquis and 
attempted to fpeak, but in vain.— 
Clairville then addreffed him thus, 
*I conjure thee, by thy hopes of 
mercy here and hereafter, tell me, if 
thou haft power to fpeak, where is 
my fon ?—does he furvive ? * Anfwer 
that queftion only for the prefent, and 
I will wait the event of thy recovery 
for further information.’ 

The dying man, made repeated ef- 
forts to articulate, but for fome mo- 
ments he remained fpeechlefs: at 
length he faintly uttered, ‘ young 
Clairville lives.? He could no more ; 
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the exertion overcame him ; and fuc-. 
ceflive convulfions feizing his whole 
frame, he expired in agonies. 

This confeffion, in the midft of fo 
fevere an affliction, long kept alive 
in the bofom of the marquis fome 
feeble embers of expiring hope: he 
returned to his folitary caiftle, fo late 
the fcene of all his happinefs, where 
he fhut himfelf up for feveral days, to 
give vent to the firft emotions of his 
forrow. The fufpenfe, which he yet 
endured, relative to his fon’s deftiny, 
had fuch an. effe& upon his fpirits, 
that he determined to retire wholly 
from the world, and to deplore, in the 
folitude of his caftle, the misfortunes 
of his family : but he did not fo much 
yield to the impreffions of grief, as to 
be regardlefs of his tenants and de- 
pendents : his generous nature would 
not permit him to be unmindful of 
their interefts. They had long been 
the objeéts of his bounty: they now 
became the children of his adoption : 
and, loft to domettic felicity, he cen- 
tered all his remaining confolation in 
difpenfing happinefs to all around him. 
Years, followed years, in this man- 
ner; every fearch after his beloved 
fon had been fruitlefs; he had long 
ceafed to indulge the flattering pro- 
fpect, which he had at firft entertain- 
ed, of recovering his loft treafure ; 
and though his pious refignation, per- 
mitted him not to murmur at the de- 
crees of Providence, yet no ray of 
hope cheared his declining age. 

He beheld death approaching with 
that fecret fatisfaétion, which antici- 
pated a bleft reunion with thofe dear 
objects, who had already, fo long 
partaken of the rewards of innocence 
and virtue.—Qn the deceafe of the 
marquis, his eftates devolved by in- 
heritance, on the baron of Morenzi, 
who was of a haughty cruel character, 
and revengeful; whofe reafon and 
actions were fubfervient to his paflions ; 
and who fcrupled not the commiffion 
of any excefs, to gratify his ambition, 
avarice, or fenfuality. 

Over thefe vices he had, by art and 
Cunning, drawn a veil, which impofed 


on ftrangers ; and to unfold whith, a 
confiderable fhare of fagacity and pe- 
netration was requifite: on thofe 
whom his heart fecretly detefted, he 
could {mile with eafe. A character fo 
hypocritical, could not fail of be- 
coming the averfion of the adjacent 
country: for however the deceiver 
may conceal his vices, jn the forma- 
lities of courts and public life, they 
will always appear in their true light, 
to thofe, to whom they are objects of 
neither fear, nor regard. His new 
vaflals and dependents received a fpe- 
cimen of that treatment, which they 
were in future to expect, from the firft 
moment of his arrival at his new 
abode. 

They had collegted together in the 
court of the caftle, to celebrate his 
approach. ‘ Wherefore,’ faid he, as 
he defcended from his carriage, ‘ are 
you aflembled here with gloomy faces 
and fable habiliments?—TIs this the 
welcome you give your new lord ?— 
I think you might have fpared thefe 
trappings of woe for a departed mafter, 
to wait with joy the commands of his 
fucceffor.? An univerfal filence fuc- 
ceeded this ungracious harangue, 
which fo exafperated the baron, who 
expected to be received with acclama- 
tions of pleafure, that he broke forth 
in the following words: ‘ Depart, 
you minions of that indolent fupine- 
nefs, which marked the character of 
him whom yeu mourn in vain ;—quit 
my caftle, and if you have any bufi- 
nefs to tranfaét, I refer you to my 
fteward, who has attended me hither, 


‘and who will impart to you my com- 


mands.’ Awed and fhocked to filence, 
the humble train retired from the pre- 
fence of a man, whofe dominion over 
them, promifed nothing but the exer- 
tion of tyranny and oppreflion. In a 
day or two after his arrival, the fyftem 
of affairs was entirely changed. The 
old fteward was difcarded, and his 
place fupplied by a man, who had 
gained the confidence of the baron by 
the abjeét fervility of his flattery. 
The faithful fervants were dif- 
charged, and fucceded by others, who 
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who had been the inftruments of his 
vices. Bernard only, and a few more, 
who from the meannefs of their fitua- 
tions had efcaped his notice, were ftill 
permitted to occupy their feveral de- 
partments. Inftead of the condefcen- 
fion, with which their late lord had 
treated all around him, the new matter 
of thefe domains kept them at an aw- 
ful diftance ; and never permitted the 
plaints of poverty to reach his ear, or 
the groans of oppreffion to plead for 
mercy : fuffering virtue never obtain- 
ed redrefs from his compaffion, nor 
innocence from his juitice. He had 
lived a life of luxury and debauchery, 
which had involved his private fortune 
in difficulties, from which his great 
acquifition was calculated to extricate 
him. A multitude of importunate 
creditors, difturbed the firft moments 
of his fmiling fortune; and inftead of 
apprepriating to the payment of his 
debts, a part of the princely revenue, 
the enjoyment of which he fo little 
merited, fuch was his mean avarice, 
that he immediately devoted to the 
axe, fome lofty rows of venerable 
trees, for many fucceflive centuries 
the greateft pride and ornament of the 
caftle of Clairville. 

We now return to Albert, who 
foon gained that introduétion, at the 
cottage of Bernard, which he {0 anxi- 
oufly fought, and by frequenting the 
fociety of this worthy old man, he 
had daily opportunities of feeing, and 
converiing with, his lovely daughter. 
—Powerfu'ly charmed at firft fight by 
her perfonal attractions, he now found, 
on acquaintance, an irrefiftible fafci- 
nation in the fuperior beauties of her 
mind. 
ments juft, delicate, and virtuous, and 
her education had for two years re- 
ceived great advantage from a fre- 
quent intercourfe with a lady of birth 
and diftinguifhed ‘talents, who had, 
on the deceafe of her hufband, retired 
into a fmall habitation, fituated in a 
vale near Bernard’s cottage: this 
amiable widow had lived many years 
in the great world, and had partaken 


both of its profperity and adverfity, 


Nature had formed her fenti- ° 
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fufficiently to fhew her the inftability 
of fortune: with her beloved lord, 
fhe nad loft the fuperfluities of life 5 
but fatisfied with competence, fhe de- 
voted the remainder of her days to 
folitude and religion. 

She conceived for Emma, then juft 

fifteen, a ftrong attachment, and eatily 
obtained Bernard’s permiflion for his 
daughter’s frequent vifits. ‘The good 
woman delighted in cultivating a mind 
whofe capacity and genius promifed 
every fuccefs. Emma read aloud for 
hours, uninterruptedly, to her kind 
patronets, and read with an attention, 
that imprefied upon her memory every 
thing worthy to be retained; and the 
fubjeéts were conftantly calculated to 
improve the morals and enlarge the 
underftanding. At the end of two 
years, death ftopped the progrefs of 
Emma’s education, by fuddenly de- 
priving her of this moft excellent 
friend ; her little income reverted to 
the family of her hufband, and fhe 
had nothing to leave the child of her 
adoption, but the fimple furniture of 
her iittle dwelling. Emma mourned 
with affeétionate regret, a lofs fo 
great, but determined to perfevere in 
thofe ftudics, for which fhe had ac~ 
quired fo correét a tafte, and which 
fhe was happily enabled to do, by 
becoming the pofieflor of the valuable 
and feleét collection of books, which 
formed the {mali library of the de- 
ceafed. By rifing very early in the 
morning, Emma was enabled to pur- 
fue her favourite employment, with- 
out trefpafling on thofe hours, when 
her filial duties or domeftic cares de- 
manded her attention. 
Young Albert foon difcovered in 
the converfation of Bernard’s lovely 
daughter, a well informed mind, and 
an underitanding which blended the 
artlefs fimplicity of rural life, with the 
more refined fentiments of cultivated 
education. 

The mental accomplifiments of 
Emma, completed the conqueft which 
her beauty had begun, in the heart 
of Albert; nor was it long ere a re- 
ciprocal and gentle fame wes com, 
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municated to herbofom. The ardent 
lover, in the firft flattering moment of 
afpiring hope, declared his pattion, 
and offered at her feet his honourable 
vows. She blufhed modeftly, and re- 
ferred her affent to her father’s will. 
The heart of Bernard, at this unex- 
pedted propofal, felt a'l a father’s rap- 
ture; but the ftrict re&titude of his 
fentiments checked the momentary 
joy, and with that fincerity which 
marked his charaéter, he declined fo 
unesual an alliance, and reprefented 
to his young friend the impropriety of 
his forming any union unfanctioned by 
his family. § Accept our gratitude,’ 
faid Bernard, ‘ for the honour which 
you intend us: were you iets diftin- 
guifhed by rank and fortune, I fhould 
be proud to call you fon. Emma’s 
only dower is virtue, and her birth is 
too humble for her to become your 
wife. Never fhali falfe vanity, or 
fordid intereft, betray me to an action 
at which my confcience would revolt. 
I will itill be worthy your citeem, and 
the child-whom you have honoured 
with your love fhall merit, at leait by 
her conduct, the rank to which you 
would generoufly raife her. But you 
muft meet no more: this is the ftern 
decree of unfullied virtue and irre- 
proachable honour. Return to your 
native country, with every with that 
grateful friendfhip can beflow.’ Al- 
bert had liftened in filent admiration 
to the words of Emma’s venerable fa- 
ther: when Bernard ceafed to ipeak, 
he thus replied, * Could I offer a 
diadem to your incomparable daugh- 
ter, fhe would, by accepting it, con- 
fer, and not receive the honour. I 
would not have prefumed to folicit her 
affections or her hand, could I have 
admitted a doubt of miy father’s ap- 
probation of a choice directed by rea- 
fon and fanétioned by virtue. I will 
renew no more my humble fuit till 
authorized by him to demand the hand 
of Emma: Farewell! my return hi- 
ther fhall be as rapid as the impati- 
ence of love and hope can render it.’ 
Thus feparated the venerable Bernard 
ang the youthful Albert; nor could 
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all the moving rhetoric of the latter 
prevail upon the father of Emma te 
permit a parting fcene between the 
lovers. He wilely thought the im- 
pailioned adieu of Albert might leave 
an impreffion too tender on the heart 
of Emma, and which, as he forefaw, 
would endanger her peace of mind, if 
indulged ; he therefore determined to 
ufe every argument, which could ba- 
nifh the flatterer hope from her bo- 
fom. . 
Bernard returned not to his cottage 
till Albert had quitted the village: 
when he entered, Emma advanced to 
meet him, her eyes furcharged with 
tears: fhe prefented him with a letter 
which Albert, retiring to write for a 
few moments before he mounted his 
horfe, had ordered his fervant to leave 
as he pafled the door. It breathed 
the language of eternal love, and af- 
fured her, that as he quitted her only 
to accelerate their union, fhe might 
foon expect his return to claim her 
promifed hand: Bernard folding up 
the letter when he had read it, and 
putting it in his pocket, thus addrefled 
his trembling daughter, who waited 
filently her fate: ‘ Beware, my child, 
how you fuffer your heart to betray 
your happinefs ; truit not to the pro- 
teftations of a lover. An inconfiderate 
vow is more frequently broken than 
kept.—You may be the prefent ob- 
ject of Albert’s affections, but man, 
by nature inconftant, can eafily tranf- 
fer his heart to fucceflive objetts. ‘The 
world will, probably, foon efface you 
from his remembrance; or fhould he 
even ftill retain his faith unfhaken; can 
you flatter yourfelf that his family will 
admit into their fociety an humble vil- 
lager, whofe birth they would proudly 
deem unworthy their alliance ?—Ne- 
ver fhall my Emma’s hand be united 
to a hufband unfanétioned by the au- 
thority of his parents. —Make, there- 
fore, every effert, my beloved child, 
to conquer a prepofleffion fatal in its 
tendency, and hopeleis in its effects. 
You have never yet deceived me, and 
I have that confidence in your difcre- 


tion, which perfuades me you will ng 
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deviate from the path of reétitude ; 
nor by a clandefine condué, act un- 
werthy of your own fpotlefs character.’ 
Enma junk at the feet of her venera- 
ble fire, and embracing his knees, 
« Never, never,’ exclaimed fhe, while 
tears rolled down her pale cheeks, 
* fhail you: child wander from the path 
of honour !—You fhall guide and di- 
reé& all her actions, your counfels fhall 
fortify the weaknefs of her heart, and 
afiift her to fubdue every fentiment dif- 
approved by you; and if fhe cannot 
iminedixtely forget the confpicuous 
virtues of her loft Albert, at leaft, the 
wil! lumbie her ambitious hopes, which 
had the prefumption to foar above her 
obicure birth, and afpire to an alli- 
ance to which fhe had no pretenfions, 
bet what the delufive voice of love 
and Alvert awakened in her bofom.’ 
Bernard folded her in his arms with 
ali a father’s fond delight; and ap- 
plauded the fentiments, which flowed 
from a heart capable of facrificing 
every inclination to that duty, which 
fhe owed him. Emma poflefied a 
ftrength of mind fuperior to her years, 
and though the tried in vain to forget 
an objec fo tenderiy beloved, fhe fo 
far reafoned herfelf into 2 perfuafion 
that the friends of Albert would never 
confent to their marriage, without 
which fhe was refolutely determined 
never to accept his hand, that fhe re- 
nounced every idea of being united to 
him, and banifhed the feducing hope 
of beholding him again. 

While Emma was thus meritorioufly 
fubmitting to the rigid laws of filial 
duty, fate was haftening to involve 
her in a fnare more dangerous than 
that, which fhe had fo nobly over- 
come. As fhe was fpinning, one ful- 
try day, ina bower of honey-fuckles, 
near the gate of their little cottage, 
accompanied by one of her young fe- 
male neighbours, the baron de Mo- 
renzi pafled by, on horfeback, and 
cafting his eyes on the fair Emma, 
was fo ftruck with her beauty, that 
he fud: enly topped, and difmounting 
appioached the wicket. Taking off 
his hat, he complained of a dizzinels 
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in his head, for which he politely re. 
quefted a glafs of water: Emma arofe, 
and tripping into the houfe, quickly 
returned with a chryftal draught, which 
fhe prefented to him with a native 

e that accompanied all her mo- 
tions. He had, during her fhort ab- 
fence, informed himfelf that fhe was 
the daughter of Bernard, who ferved 
him as under-bailiff. He accepted 
the cup from her hand, and while he 
fwallowed the contents, he drank, at 
the fame time, from her betwitching 
eyes, a draught, which fpread an ir- 
refiftible poifon through his veins. 
The baron was indebted to nature for 
a fine perfon, and to art, for that im- 
pofing elegance of addrefs, which 
feldom failed to infinuate his withes 
with fuccefs, when the dominion of a 
tender pailion tempted him to glofs 
over his haughty demeanour with dif- 
fembled condeicenfion. Juft as he 
was returning the cup to the lovely 
Emma, who ftood to receive it, with 
her looks bent upon the ground, to 
avoid the fixed gaze of his penetrating 
eyes, Bernard {uddenly appeared, and 
afforded his daughter an opportunity 
to retire into the cottage. 

The good old bailiff accofted his 
lord with a refpeét, which, while it 
acknowledged his fuperiority as a 
mafter, was unmixed with that kind 
of fervile humility, which demeans 
the dignity of man. He had never 
before attraéted the notice of the ba-. 
ron, who forgetting the diftance, 
which birth and fortune had placed 
between them, recollected only that 
he was the father of Emma, and 
might, perhaps, affift him in the views, 
which he had formed to corrupt her 
virtue. Accofting him, therefore, 
with kind familiarity, he requefted 
that he might take a furvey of his 
little dwelling, which he fhould be 
welcome to exchange for one more 
convenient and comfortable. ‘ My 
lord,’ replied Bernard, ‘in this hum- 
ble dwelling my infant eyes firft open- 
ed, and here [ would with to clofe 
their aged lids.’ 

* But,’ interrupted the baron, ‘ you 
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begin to bow under the weight of 
years, and ftand in need of reit and 
indulgence ; I fhall feel a true fatif- 
faéiion in rendering your latter days 
happy.’—* Permit me to affure you,’ 
faid Bernard, ¢ that a life of honett in- 
duitry, and uncorrupted ‘innocence, 
has already infured to me that happi- 
nefs in its clofing fcene, which an ir- 
reproachable confcience only can be- 
ftow, but which riches can never give.’ 
* You have adaughter, however,’ in- 
terrupted the baron, fmiling, ‘ too 
young to have adopted your ftoical 
ideas.’ ‘I have a daughter,’ re- 
torted Bernard, ¢ who inherits her 
mother’s virtue, and has been taught 
by precept and example thofe fenti- 
ments, which have rendered her too 
contented in her fituation, to harbour 
an ambitious wifh in her bofom.’ The 
baron reddened at thefe words, but 
commanding, for his own fecret pur- 
pofes, the rifing indignation of his 
mind, he condefcendingly bade the 
venerable Bernard adieu: faying, 
that he ftill hoped, mature reflection 
would induce him to accept the fa- 
vours which he was anxious to confer 
upon a man, whole refpectable cha- 
racter, and Jong life of unfullied vir- 
tue, claimed a fingular reward. 

So faying he mounted his horfe, 
and returned to the cattle, revolving 
in his mind, every practicable fcheme 
for the feduction of the devoted Emma. 
He reflected that he never had beheld 
a female half fo lovely ; and as he on 
no occafion had accuftomed himfelf to 
combat his inclinations, or fubdue his 
paffions, he refolved to lofe no time 
in accomplifhing his defign. The 
humble fituation of Emma, gave him 
in his opinion, an uncontrouled rizht 
to her fubmiflion; but he was {folicit- 
ous, if poffible, to gain an afcendency 
over her heart, by awakening with her 
gratitude tenderer fentiments ; for this 
purpofe he determined to wear the 
matk of hypocrify a little longer, and 
then to attempt, by every art of foft 
deception, to fecure her affeftions in 
his favour. A week elapfed after the 
baron’s vifit at the cottage, without 
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any renewal of his great offers; a 
circum:tince that contribuied to diel 
thofe fears, which hed been awakened 
in the bofoim of sernard, by the in- 
terview of the baron with Emma, and 
his generous profetiions of friendthip 
to himfelf,—profe/ioxs, fo oppofite to 
the natural ferocity of his temper. 
Bernard confidered th-m no longer in 
any light, but in that of a temporary 
inclination toward humarity and kind- 
nefs, which could have no root in a 
foil fo barren. He purfued, there- 
fore, without further fufpicion, his - 
ufual labours ; taking, however, the 
precaution never to leave his daughteg 
without a companion, in his abfence. 
One morning when he had quitted 
the cottage about an hour, a haity 
meffenger from the caftle terrified 
Emma with an account that her father 
was taken with a fudden indifpofition 
as he paffed the gates; and having 
been fupported into the houfe by fome 
of the domeftics, who obferved him 
finking on the ground, the houfe- 
keeper had thought it proper to fend 
for his daughter, who, by being ac- 
cuftomed perhaps to thefe feizures, 
knew beft how to treat them. The 
trembling Emma, alarmed to the ut- 
moft degree at a diforder, which had 
never yet attacked her beloved father, 
delayed not a moment to follow her 
conductor ; and taking the arm of her 
friend Agnes, who had been hitening 
to her as the was reading aloud, pro- 
ceeded with tottering iteps to the 
caftle, diftant from her humble cot- 
tage about a mile..-When the ar- 
rived in the great hall, fhe met with 
a female of a refpectable appearance, 
and of an advancedage. She eagerly 
enquired after her father, and earneftly 
requefted to be permitted to tee him. 
The houfekeeper anfwered Emma, 
with the appearance of much fenfibi- 
lity, that Bernard was fo perfedly 
recovered, by a cordial which the had 
adminiitered, that he had returned to 
his daily occupation, ignorant that his 
ilnefs could have reached his daugh- 
ter’s ears. ¢ Thank heaven!’ ex- 
claimed the innocent Emma, ‘OQ, 
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madam, accept my humble gratitude 
for your kind care, and fuffer one of 
the domeilics to dire&t me to the {pot 
where I may find my dear father; I 
will watch by his fide during the la- 
bours of the day, or atiend him to our 
cottage, if he will permit me to lead 
him thither.’ 

« Be no longer anxious, my lovely 
child,’ replied the matron, ‘ your fa- 
ther will be here at the hour when the 
turret bell fhall call the family to din- 
ner; he promifed to meet my lord’s 
fteward, to receive fome orders from 
the baron.” The unfufpecting Emma 
thanked her kind informer, and was 
departing, but preffed condefcendingly 
to continue there till the return of 
Bernard, and in the interval, to cake 
a furvey of the apartments in the caftle, 
in fome of which altertaions were 
making, fhe confented to wait her 
father’s return. While her obliging 

uide was leading her into a large fa- 
ag fhe turned round to feek for 
Agnes, whom till that inflant, the 
imagined to have been ftill near her 
fide. She expreffed fome anxiety at 
her abfence, to the houfekeeper, who 
obferved, that her friend had re- 
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mained in the firft hall, and immedi= 
ately fent a woman, then defcending 
a ftaircafe, to efcort her to them. 
Emma, in the mean time, purfued the 
fteps of her conductrefs, who having 
paffed-fevera! ftate apartments, opened 
a door that led to a library, and which 
fhe had no foover entered, and direct- 
ed the attention of Emma to a fine 
portrait of the late marchioneis de 
Clairville, that hung over the chim- 
ney, than fhe dijappeared. Emma, 
for fome moments, was loft in con- 
templating the angelic countenance 
of a woman, whofe fad fate fhe had 
heard fo frequently and fo tenderly 
deplored, when ‘ie was fuddenly 
roufed from thefe melancholy reflec- 
tions. b, the opening of a glafs door, 
which led to a colonnade filled with 
exotic plants. If the felt embarrafled 
by the appearance of the baron, who 
entered thence into the library, what 
were her fenfations, when, on making 
an immediate attempt to quit it her- 
felf, the found the door of the apart- 
ment locked, and beheld the baron de 
Morenzi at her feet, in an attitude of 
refpeétful tendernefs. 
{ To be concluded in our next. ] 


CHARACTERISTIC TRatITs of the ancient ScorcH HIGHLANDERS ; 
by the late John Dalrymple. 


HE Highlanders were compofed 

of a number of tribes called claus, 
each of which bore a different name, 
and lived upon the lands of a difierent 
chieftain. The members of every 
tribe were united to each other, not 
only by the fexda/, but by the parri- 
archalbond: for, while the individuals 
which compofed it were vaffals or te- 
nants of their own hereditary chief- 
tain, they were alfo deicended from 
his family, and could count exaétly 
the degree of their defcent. The right 
of primogeniture, moreover, together 
with the weaknefs of the laws to reach 
inacceflible countries, and more inac- 
ceffible men, had, in the revolution 
of centuries, converted thefe natural 
principles of connexion between the 
¢hieftain and bis people, into the moit 

4 





facred ties of human life. The caftle 
of the chieftain was a kind of palace, to 
which every man of his tribe was made 
welcome, and where he was enter- 
tained according to his ftation in time 
of peace, and to which all flocked at 
the found of war. ‘Thus, the meaneit 
of the clan, knowing himfelf to be as 
well-born as the head of it, revered, 
in the chieftain, his own honour ; 
loved, in his clan, his own blood ; 
complained not of the difference of 
ftation into which fortune had thrown 
him; and refpeéted himfelf. The 
chieftain, in return, beftowed a pro- 
tection, founded equally on gratitude 
and a confcioufnels of his own interett. 
Hence the Highlanders, whom more 
favage nations called fawage, carried, 
iu the outward expreflion of their 
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manners, the politenefs of courts with- 
out their vices, and, in their bofoms, 
the high point of honour without its 
follies. 

Their drefs, which was the laft re- 
‘mains of the Roman habit in Europe, 
was well fuited to the nature of their 
country, and itill better to the neceffi- 
ties of war. It confiited of a roll of 
light woollen, called a plaid, fix yards 
in length and two in breadth, wrapped 
loofely rouad the body, the upper 
lappet of which refted on the left 
fhoulder, leaving the right arm at full 
liberty ; a jacket of thick cloth, fitted 
tightly to the body ; and a loofe fhort 
garment of ‘ight woollen, which went 
round the wait, and coveged the thigh. 
In rain, they formed the plaid into 
folds, and, laying it on the thoulders, 
were covered as with a roof.- When 
they were obliged to lie abroad in the 
hills, in their hunting parties, or tend- 
ing their cattle, or in war, the plaid 
ferved them both for bed and for co- 
verng: for, when three men flept 
together, they could fpread three folds 
of cloth below and fix above them. 
The garters of their ftockings were 
tied under the knee, with a view to 
give more freedom to the limb; and 
they wore no breeches, that they 
— climb mountains with the greater 
eafe. The lightnefs or loofenefs of 
their drefs, the habit they had of go- 
ing aiways on foot, never on horie- 
back ; their love of long journies ; 
and, above all, that patience of hun- 
ger and every kind of hardfhip, which 
carried their bodies forward, even 
after their {pirits were exhaufted, made 
them exceed all other European na- 
tions in fpeed and perfeverance of 
march. Montrofe’s marches were 
fometimes fixty miles in a day, with- 
out food or halting, over mountains, 
along rocks, through moraffes. In 
encampments, they were expert at 
forming beds in a moment, by ty- 
ing together bunches of heath, and 
fixing them upright in the ground ; 
an art, which, as the beds were both 
foft and dry, preferved their health in 
the field, when other foldiers loft 
theirs, 


Their arms were a broad fword, a 
dagger called a durk, a target, a 
mutket, and two pilftols : fo that they 
carried the long fword of the Celtes,. 
the pugio of the Romans, the thield 
of the ancients, and both kinds of. 
modern fire-arms, altogether. In 
battle, they threw away the plaid 
and under garment, and fought in 
their jackets, making thus the:r move- 
ments quicker, and their ftrokes more, 
forcible. ‘Tucir advance to battle was 
rapid, like the charge of d:agoons,; 
When near the enemy, they oppeda 
little, to draw breath and diicharge 
their mufkets, which they then drop- 
ped on the grcund, Advancing, they, 
fired their piftols, which they threw, 
almoft at the {ame inflant, at the heads 
of their epponents. They then ruthed 
into their ranks with the broad {word, 
threatening, and fhaking the fword 
as they ran on, fo as to conquer the 
enemy’s eye, while his body was yet 
unhurt. They fought not in long and 
regular lines, but in feparate bands, 
like wedges condenfed and firm ; the 
army being ranged accordiag to the 
clans that compofed it, atid each clan 
according to its families; fo that there 
arofe a competition in valour of clan. 
with clan, of family with family, of 
brother with brother. To make an 
opening in regular troops, and to 
conquer, they reckoned the fame 
thing ; becaufe in clofe engagements, 
and in broken ranks, no regular troops 
could withftand them. They received 
the bayonet in the target, which they 
carried on the left arm; then turning 
it afide, or twifting it in the target, 
they attacked with the broad fword 
the enemy incumbered and defence- 
lefs ; and, where they could not wield 
the broad fword, they ftabbed with 
the durk. The only foes they dread- 
ed were cavalry; to which many 
caufes contributed : the novelty of the 
enemy; their want of the bayonet to 
receive the fhock of the horfe ; the at- 
tack made upon them with their own 
weapon the broad fword ; the fize’ of 
dragoon hories appearing larger ‘o 
them, from a comparifon with thofe 
of their own country 5 but, above all, 
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a belief entertained univerfally among 
the lower clafs of Highlanders, that a 
war-horfe is taught to fight with his 
feet and his tecth. 

Notwithitanding all thefe advan- 
tages, the victories of the Highlanders 
have always been more honourable for 
themfelves, than of confequence to 
others. A river ftopped them, be- 
caufe they were unaccuftomed to fwim. 
A fort had the fame effett,. becaufe 
they knew not the fcience of attack. 
They wanted cannon, carriages, and 
magazines, from their poverty and 
ignorance of the arts: they fpoke an 
unknown languace; and, therefore, 
could derive their refources only from 
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themfelves. Although their refpec 
for their chieftains gave them, as long 
as they continued in the field, that 
exact habit of obedience, which the 
exceflive rigour of difcipline only can 
fecure over other troops ; yet, as foon 
as the victory was gained, they ac- 
counted their duty, which was to con- 
quer, fulfilled; and many of them ran 
home to recount their feats, and ftore 
up their plunder. In fpring and har- 
veft, more were obliged to retire, or 
leave their women and children to die 
of famine. Their chieftains too were 
apt to feparate from the army, upon 
quarrels and points of honour among 
themfelvcs, and with others. 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
NuMBER XXIX. 


KING RICHARD III. 
Effeds of Deformity on the Mind. 


Gloucefter. 

NOW are our brows bound with vitoe 
rious wreaths ; 

Our bruifed arms hung up for monu- 
ments ; 

Our ftern alarums changd to merry mect- 
ings, 

Our dreadfol marches to delightful mea- 
fures *. 

Grimwifag’d War hath fmooth'd his 

: wrinkled frent ; 

And now, inftead of mounting barbed 

fteeds +, : 

To fright the fouls of fearful adverfaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 

To the lafcivious pleafing of a lute. 

But I, that am not fhap’d for {portive 
tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking- 

lats ; 

J, that am rudely ftamp'd, and want love’s 
majelty, 

‘To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph ; 

J, that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature { by diffembling |j na- 
ture, 

Deform’d, unfinifh'd, fent before my time 

Into this breathing world, fcarce half 
made up, 


And that fo lamely and unfafhionable, 

That dogs bark: at me, as I halt by them s 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pafs away the time; 

Unlefs to {py my thadow in the fun, 

And defcant on mine own deformity : 

And, therefore, fince I cannot prove a 
lover, 

To entertain thefe fair well {poken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain ; 

And hate the idle pieafures of thefe days. 


Every reprefentation, either of a 
fcene or feafon of peace, is particularly 
foothing to the human mind. It is 
its own moft natural and pleafing ftate : 
but when it is contrafted with the op- 
pofite condition of tumult and war, 
the delight rifes infinitely higher : and 
a finer contraft than the firft part of 
this fpeech, or a more perfect per- 
fonification of war, has perhaps never 
appeared. 

Gloucefter’s defcription of his own 
deformity has been cited as a merry 
example of the diminifhing hyper- 
bole §. Our poet, as if zealous for 
the honour of the human charaéter, 
has very artfully contrived to make 
the wickednefs of this prince appear 


* Meafures were, in our author's time, a f{pecies of dance. 
+ A barbed teed is a horfe covered with caparifon or trappings. 
} Feature is ufed here, as in other pieces of the fame age, for beauty in general. 
 Difembling is here put very licentioufly for fraudful, deceitful. 
§ Smith's Longinus, Scétion 38, Note 5. 
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to arife from a refentment againft the 
partiality of nature, in oe ftig- 
matized him with fuch a deformed 
perfon, joined to an envious jealoufy 
of all who enjoyed the advantages that 
were denied tohim. By this mafterly 
addrefs, he moves us to a kind of 
compaflion for the misfortune of the 
guilty prince, in the very inftant that 
he is exciting an abhorrence of his 
crimes. After all, it is but candour 
to the memory of Richard to obferve, 
that the reality, both of his deformity 
and of his crimes, has lately become 
a fubje&t of very ingenious dif- 
cuffion *. 


Caution againft liftening to Calumny. 


Stanley. I do befeech you, either not 
lieve : 
_ The envious flander of her falfe accufers ; 
Or, if the be accus’d on true report, 
Bear with her weaknefs, which, I think, 
proceeds 
From wayward ficknefs, and no grounded 
malice. : 


Lord Stanley, upon queen Elifa- 
beth’s exprefling a fufpicion that his 
confort, the countefs of Richmond, 
bears her fome ill-will, makes an apo- 
logy for her in this fpeech, which, if 
properly attended to, and made our 
rule of conduct through life, avould 
conduce greatly to uninterrupted har- 
mony in our friendly connexions, as 
well as to peace and tranquillity of 
. mind. The mifchievous report of 
things faid to be fpoken, to the dif- 
advantage of others, in their abfence, 
has fo frequently been found to pro- 
ceed either from the malice of eaves- 
droppers, lifteners, or incendiaries, 
that it fhould be an invariable caution, 
on fuch occafions, to fufpend refent- 
ment againit the perfon accufed, till 
we find the accufation grounded on 
better evidence than that of thofe 
pelts of fociety, the informers, inter- 
meddlers, or tale-bearers. Moreovef, 
as gbferved in the conclufion of this 
fpeech, every reafonable allowance 
ought to be made for the natural fro- 
warduefs and peevifhnels of ill health 
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or mental difquietude, which often 
fets us at variance with ourfelves, be- 
fore it inclines us to quarrel with 
others. 


Infirmity doth ftill negle&t all office 
Whereto our health is bound. Lear, 


The Vanity of Human Greatne/s. 
Brackenbury. Sorrow breaks feafons 
and repofing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the noon- 
_ tide night. 
Princes have but their tithes for their glo- 
ries ‘ 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfelt imaginations, 
They often feel a world of reftlefs cares. 


Shakfpeare frequently recurs to re- 
fle&tions on the vanity of ambition and 
the cares and anxieties of human great- 
nefs ; and how forcibly does he here 
inculcate, that the glories of princes 
are nothing more than empty titles ; 
and that they often fuffer real miferies 
for imaginary and unreal gratifica- 
tions ! 

Confolation. 
Dorfet. Comfort, dear mother: God 

is much difpleas‘d 

That you take with unthankfulnefs his 
doing : 

In common worldly things, "tis call’d 
ungrateful, 

With dull unwillingnefs to repay a debt, 

Which, with a bounteous hand, was 
kindly lent; 

Much mere to be thus oppofite with hea- 
ven, 

For [ecaufe] it requires the royal debt it 
lent you. 


When queen Elifabeth4s lamenting 
the death of king Edward the fourth, 
the marquis of Dorfet, her fon by a 
former hufband, endeavours to im- 
prefs her mind with this confolator 
fpeech. Shakfpeare is extremely ri 
in fuch fentiments of piety and refig- 
nation. Every blefling of life, as well 
as ‘every good and every perfect gift,” 
is from above ; tor we are indebted far 
all to that benevolent Being, who is the 
Univerfal Parent, and has permitted 
us to addrefs him by the endearing ap- 


* Walpole’s Hiftoric Doubts on the Life and Reign of King Richard III. 
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. pellation of Farther. What he lends 


in his goodnefs, he never refumes but 
in goodnefs alfo; confidering not the 
unhappinefs that may refult from the 
momentary imprefiions of grief, but its 
influence on our happinefs through 
everlafting ages. This confideration 
leads not only to fubmiflion and re- 
fignation to all the divine difpenfa- 
tions, but to behold in the heavenly 
author, our beit friend and benefactor, 
who, 

From feeming evil {till edueeth good, 
And better thence again, and, better fill, 
In infinite progrefion } THOMSON. 


Approaching Revolutions. 


1 Citizen. Come, come, we fear the 
worlt ; all will be well. 

3 Citizen. When clouds are feen, wife 
men put on their cloaks ; 

When green leaves fall, then winter is at 


hand ; 
When the fun fets, who doth not look for 
night? 
aaa | ftorms make men expeét a 
earth : 


All may be weil; but, if God fort it fo, 
*Tis more than we deferve, or I expeét. 
2 Citizen. Truly, the hearts of men 
are full of fear : 
You cannot reafon almoft wih a man 
That looks not heavily, and full of dread. 
3 Citizen. Before the days of change, 
ftill is it fo: 
By a divine inftingt, men’s minds miftruft, 
Enfuing danger » as, by proof, we fee 
‘The water {well before a boift’rous ftorm, 
But leave it all to Gad. 

This conference between the three 
citizens, on the menacing circum- 
ftances of the times, is a natural re- 
prefeniation of a difempered ftate, 
juit preceding a revolution; and no- 


thing can exhibit to more advan- 


tare the invettiyating faculties of 
Shakfpeare. He never lived himfelf 
in times of commotion: the particu- 
lar knowledge, therefore, wiich he 
here difplays, in the general nature 
of fuch a crtlis, mu be owing much 
lefs to experience than to a kind of 
intuition. ‘The lai: line contains an 
excellent admonition. It inftru&s us 
that all events that happen to the hu- 


man race are under the oninipotent 
controul of an over-ruling Providence. 
The rife and fall of empires; the 
viciffitudes—in the fate of kings and 
princes; and even the moft moment- 
ous revolutions in religion—the pro- 
mulgation, progrefs, and triumph of 
a pure and heavenly religion; its 
aftonifhing declenfion and univerfal 
corruption ; its fubfequent reftoration, 
however partial in extent, to its prif- 
tine purity ; the downfall of fuperfti- 
tion; and even the temporary preva- 
lence of infidelity—all are fo many 
wonderful difpenfations conducive to 
the grand defigns of the Deity, which 
extend beyond the tranfient genera- 
tions of men, and the trifling inci- 
dents of huinan life, to events of in- 
finite importance and fcenes of un- 
bounded duration. Let every man, 
then, whatever be the circumflances 
of the times, act an upright and vir- 
tuous part; uniting wildom and de- 
liberation to purity of principle and 
integrity of conduct, and then he 
cannot do better than to /eave al/ the 
refi to God. 


Self-recorded Valour. 


Prince. That Julius Cefar, was a fa- 

mous man 5 

With what his valour did enrich his wit, 

His wit fet down to make his valour live : 

Death makes no conquett of his conques 
ror 5 

For now he lives in fame, though not in 
life. 

When his wicked uncle had propo- 
fed to the unhappy prince, now Ed- 
ward V, that the ‘Fower fhould be his 
place of refidence till the coronation, 
the latter anfivers (as if by a kind of 
prefentiment of his approaching fate) 
I do not like the Tower, of any place : 
Did Juiivs Caefar build that place, my lord? 


He then enquires whether this fact 
was derived from tradition only, or 
tranfmitted by hiftorical record ; and 
being anfwered, that it was upoh re- 
cord, it leads him to a reflegtion on 
the character of Julius Cefar, which 
is $o becogiing the natural fpirit of a 
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noble mind, that it almoft excites 2 
regret in the reader, that he was not 
permitted to enjoy his royal inheri- 
tance, and to reign over a brave and 
free people ; efpecially as he concludes 
the converfation with a fentiment of 
high heroic expeétation, well fuited 
to the warlike ages of chivalry and ro- 
mance. 


Titel] you what, my coufin Buckingham— 
Buck. What, my gracious lord ? 
Prince. An if I live until I be a man, 

I'll win our ancient gight in France again, 

Or die a foldier, as I liv’d a king. 


A Critical Remark. 


Buck. Had you not come upon your 
cue, my lord *, 
William lord Haitings had pronounced 
your part,— 
I mean your voice,—for crowning of the 
king. 
Glo. Than my lord Haftings, no man 
might be bolder ; 
His lordthip knows me weil, and loves me 


well.— 

My lord of Ely, when I was laft in Hol- 
bourn, 

I faw good ttrawberries in your garden 
there 5 


I do befeech you, fend for fome of them. 
Ely. Marry, and will my lord, with 
all my heart. [Exit Ely. 


The lover of topographical anec- 
dote, who delights to explore the fcenes 
of ancient times, will find ample fcope 
for reflection in contemplating the pre- 
fent flate of the {pot where once ftood 
the epifcopal palace, and the ftraw- 
berrics of my lord of Ely grew ¢.— 
The critic, however, will confider the 
introduction of this circumitance in a 
very different poiat of view. * Could 
any writer but Shakfpeare,’ fays Mrs. 
Griffith, * ever have thought of fuch a 
circumilance, in the midii of a deep 
tragedy, as the fending an old grave 
bifhop on an errand for a Leaf of ftraw- 


berries ? And this too in the moft for-, 
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mal fcene of the play, where the lords 
are met in council, to fettle about the 
day for the coronation ?—Could any 
writer but himfelf have attempted fuch 
a whim, without exciting the rifibility 
of the audience at the abfurdity of 
fuch an incident? And yet he con- 
trives, fomehow or other, to hold us 
in awe, all the while; though he mutt 
be a very ingenious critic, indeed, 
who can fupply any fort of reafon for 
the introduction of fuch a familiar and 
comic ftroke, upon fo ferious an occa- 
fion. And what renders the folution 
of the paflage ftill more difficult is, 
that the requeft is made by a perfon, 
too, whofe mind, at the very time, 
was deeply intent on murder and ufur- 
pation!—-—Jt once occurred to me, 
that perhaps Rithard wanted to get 
rid of old Ely, after any manner, 
however indecent ‘or abrupt, in order 
to be at liberty to plot with Bucking- 
ham in private; for the moment the 
bifhop goes out on his errand, he fayss 


Coufin of Buckingham, a word with you. 


But as he did not fend the reft of the 
council-board a-packing afier him, and 
adjourn them from the ed of juftice to 
the firawlerry-bed, but immediately 
retires himfelf with his complotter 
Buckingham, we cannot fuppofe this 
idea to have been the purpofe intend-: 
ed by fo extraordinary a motion.— 
There is, then, no other way left us to 
refolve this text, than to impute it 
folely to the peculiar charafter that 
Shakfpeare has given us all along of 
this extraordinary perfonage; whom 
he has reprefented throughout, as pre- 
ferving a facetious humour, and ex- 
erting a fort of carelefs eafe, in the 
midft of all his crimes.—I am forry 
not to be able to give a better account 
of this particular, than what I have 
here offered ; becaufe, if it is to reft 
upon fuch a comment, our author 
muit, in this inftance, be thought to 


* This expreffion is borrowed from the theatre. The cue, queue, or. tail of a 


{peech, confilts of the iat words, which are the token for an entrance or an{iwer. 
come on the cue, therefore, is to come at the proper time. 


To 


+ The chapel of this palace is still ftanding, and has been fitted up for the accom- 
modation of the inhabitants of Ely Place and ats vicinity. 
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By any likelihood [ femblance] he thew’d 
to day ? 
Haft. Marry, that with no man here he 
‘ is offended ; 
For, were he, he had fhewn it in his looks, 


have betrayed a manifeft ignorance in 
human nature, or the nature of guilt 
at leaft; as no vicious perfon (I do 
not mean thofe of profligate manners 
merely, but no defigning or deter- 


, mined villain) was ever cheerful yet, 


or could poflibly be able to affume the 
femblance of careleffnefs or eafe, up- 
on any occafion whatever.’ 

We cannot entirely agree with our 
ingenious critic in her lait obfervation. 
A defigning and determined villain 
mutt often have recourfe to the deep- 
eft diffimulation in order to effect his 
wicked defigns. And what greater 
Gnftance of diffimulation can he give, 
than by afiming an air of carelefinefs 
and levity on particular incidents ? 
The loyalty of Haftings had before 
determined his fate ; and Richard was 
more particularly offended with that 
lord for having prefumed to fix the 
day for the coronation of the young 
prince, in cafe he had not come at 
that inftant to the council. He did 
not choofe, however, to appear to have 
taken umbrage at this circumftance : 
it was very natural, therefore, to con- 
ceal his anger under an air of uncon- 
cern, which was beft fhewn by imme- 
diately turning the fubjeé& to fuch a 
trifling incident as_ the bifhop of Ely’s 
ftrawberries. Befides, the protector’s 
diflimulation appears to have actually 
impofed upon Haitings, and to have 
lulled him into complete fecurity, till 
the very inftant that Richard returned 
with Buckingham, and ordered him 
to immediate execution. 


Haft. His grace looks cheerfully and 
fmooth this morning ; 
There’s fome conceit or other likes him 
well, 
When he doth bid good morrow with fuch 
fpirit. 
I think, there’s ne’er a man in Chriften- 
dom, 
Can leffer hide his love, or hate, than 


e5 
For by his face ftraight fhall you know his 
heart. 
Stan. What of his heart perceive you in 
his face, 


Shakfpeare, moreover, has not in- 
vented a trifling and injudicious fic- 


tion, which has ‘ betrayed, in this 


inftance, a manifeft ignorance in hu- 
man nature, or the nature of guilt at 
leaft :’ on the contrary, he has merely 
taken advantage of an incident, which 
has the authority of hiftory for its fup- 
port. ¢ The duke of Gloucefter,’ fays 
Hume, ‘ was capable of committing 
the moit bloody and treacherous mur- 
ders with the utmoft coolnefs and in- 
difference. On taking his place at 
the council-table, he appeared in the 
eafieft and moft jovial manner imagi- 
nable. He feemed to indulge himielf 
in familiar converfation with the coun- 
fellors, before they fhould enter on bu- 
finefs ; and having paid fome comp!i- 
ments to Morton bifhop Ely, on the 
good and early itrawberries which he 
raifed in his garden at Holbourn, he 
begged the favour of having a dith of 
them, which that prelate immediate- 
ly difpatched a fervant to bring to 
him, &c. *.’ 


The Vanity of Truft in Mortals. 


Haft. O momentary grace of mortal 
men 


> 
Which we more hunt for than the grace 
of God! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair 
locks 
Lives like a drunken failor on a matt ; 
Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 


In this refle&tion, which our bard 
has put into the mouth of the unfor- 
tunate Haftings, he had fome allufion, 
perhaps, to this paflage in the 118th 
Pialm, * lt is better to truft in the 
Lord, than to put confidence in man: 
it is bettcr to trult in the Lord, than 
to put confidence in princes.’ A fen- 
timent, not unlike this, was uttered 
by the earl of Strafford, when fecre- 


* Vol. iv. chap. 7. 
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tary Carleton prefented to him the or- 
der for his execution; ‘ Put not your 
truft in ‘princes, nor in the fons of 
men, in whom there is no help *.?— 
Richard, however, was the deliberate 
murderer: Charles had been folicited 
by the unhappy earl himfelf to facri- 
fice him to the wifhes of his people ; 
and when he fubmitted, at laft, it was 
to the dire neceflity of the cafe.— 
Happy are thofe, who in confcious 
rectitude, and a well-grounded confi- 
dence in God, find that fupport and 
confolation, which the greateft and 
moft powerful of mortals cannot give. 


Relation of the Murder of the young 


Princes. 


Tyrrel. The tyrannous and bloody ast 

is done ; 

The mott arch deed of piteous maffacre, 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. 

Dighton and Forreft, whom I did fuborn, 

To do this piece of ruthleis butchery, 

Albeit they were flefh’d villains, bloody 
dogs, 

Melting with tendernefs and mild compaf- 
fion, 

Wept like two children, in their deaths’ 
fad tory. 

*O thus,” quoth Dighton, ¢ lay the gen- 
tle babes :” 

* Thus, thus,’ quoth Forreft, ¢ girdling 
one another 

Within their alabafter innocent arms : 

Their lips were four red rofes on a ftalk, 

Which, in their fummer beauty, kifsd 
each other. 

A book of prayers on their pillow lay ; 

Which once,’ quoth Forreft, * almoft 
chang’d my mind ; 

But, O, the devil !'—There the villain 


opp'd 5 
When Dighton thus told on, * We fmo- 
ther’d 
The moft replenith’d {weet work of na- 
ture, 
That, from the prime creation e’er fhe 
fram’d.” 
Hence both are gone with confcience and 
remorfe : 
They could not fpeak ; and fo I left them 
both 


oth, 
To bear this tiding to the bloody king. 


* Pfalm cxlvi. 3. 
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What a horrid and affe€ting pidture 
does Shakfpeare here exhibit, in ma- 
king the murderers themfelves defcribe 
their dreadful crime, and inftantane- 
ous remorfe! Of'all murders, indeed, 
that of a child muft furely excite a 
ftronger war in the breaft of the moft 
hardened viliain than that of an adult. 
Its inffcence, its engaging manners, 
and even its very helplefinefs, mult 
plead fo movingly in its defence, as 
to render the perpetration of fuch a 
deed, one would think, impoffible. 


Expedition contrafted with Delay. 


K. Rich. Come, I have learn’d that 
: fearful commenting 
Ts leaden fervitor to duil delay + ; 
Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beg= 


gary: 

Then Fa be my wing, 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king! 

Go, mufter men: my counfel is my 
thield ; 

We mutt be brief, when traitors brave the 
field. 


In this fpeech of the profligate king 
is expreffed a juft and {pirited refolu- 
tion, fufliciently vouched for, no doubt, 
by experience, That, in difficult emer« 
gences, quick refolutions, and inftanta- 
neous exertions, generaily fucceed 
better than flow counfeis and dilatory 
conduct. The favourite apothegm of 
Alexander was, Mndey Cveo HAAS vOG— 
nothing is to be delayed ; and Lucan, 
in his Pharfalia, makes Cefar fay, 


Tolle moras, femper nocuit differere pae 
raiti. 

Hence dull delays, they hurt the caufe in 
hand. 


Communication of Sorrows a mutual 


Relief. 


Duchefs. Why fhould Calamity be full 
of words ? 
Q, Elif. Windy attornies to their client 
woes, ; 
Airy fucceeders of inteftate joys, 
Poor breathing orators of miferies, 


+ That is, timorous thought and cautious difquifition are the dull attendants on 


delay. 
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Let them have fcope: though what* they 


do impart 
Help nothing elfe, yet do they eafe the 
heart. 


The temporary relief, which an op- 
portunity of exprefling its forrows af- 
fords to the mind of a perfon in af- 
fliction, is here moft poetically de- 


f.ribed. T= 
King Richard farting from bis Dream, 


Give me another horfe—bind up my 


wounds — 

Have mercy, Jcfu! Soft; I did but 
dream. 

O coward Confcience, how doft thou af. 
* fire ime! 


The lights burn blue. Is it not dead 
midnight ? 


Cold feartul drops ftand on my trembling 


che 
Whit do I fear? Myfelé? There's none 


elfe by. 
*-_ * * & «© 
My confcience hath a thoufand feveral 
‘tongues, 


And ev’ry tongue brings in a feveral tale, 
And ev’ry tale condemns me for a villain. 
* * * «= * 

All feveral fins, all us’d in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, crying all, Guilty, 

: guilty ! 

T thal! defpair: there -is no creature loves 
me 5 

And, if I die, no foul will pity me. 

Nay, wherefore fhould they, fince that I 
myfel 

Find in myfelf no pity to myfelf. 

The poet reprefenting Richard as 
fleeping in his tent, the night before 
the battle in which he fell, takes oc- 


cafion to fet before him, in a vifion,” 


a terrible fucceflion of apparitions, the 
ghofts of all thofe innocent perfons he 
js faid to have murdered, They all 
rife up in their blood before him, be- 
ginning their {peeches with that dread- 
ful imprecation, ‘ Let me fit heavy 
on thy foul to-morrow,’ and conclud- 
ing with that dilmal fentence, * De- 
fpair, and die.’ ‘This infpires the ty- 


rant with a dream of his pait guilt, 
and of the approaching vengeance. 
He anticipates the fatal day of Bof- 
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worth, fancies himfelf difmounted, 
weltering in his own blood, and, in 
the agonies of defpair, before he is 
thoroughly awake, he ftarts up with 
the above fpeech. A fcene, written 
with fuch ftrength of imagination, 
may very naturally lead us to reflect 
on the different end of good and bad 
kings, as well as of good and bad 
men in general. 


‘ Ta’ oppreffor’s crimes are not in fleep 
forgot: 

He farts appall’d; 
flumbers not.’ 


for Confcience 


ANON. 
‘On the other hand : 


Sweet aye the flumbers of the virtuous 


man. 
ADDISON. 


King Richard before the Battle. 


A thovfand hearts are great within my bos 
fom ; 

Advance our ftandards, fet upon our foes ; 

‘Our ancient word of courage, fair St, 
George, 

Infpire us with the fpleen of fiery dra- 

ons ! ; 
Upon them! Vi&tory fits on our helms, 


The image here is fine and noble. 
Milton, afterward, defcribing Satan, 
fpeaks thus fublimely : 


——— His ftature reach’d the fkies, and 
on his creft 


Sate Horror plum’d | 


And again: . 





At his right hand Vi&tory 
Sate cagle“plum’d. 


« This play,’ fays Dr. Johnfon, ‘is 
one of the moft celebrated of our au- 
thor’s performances ; yet I know not 
whether it has not happened to him 
as to others, to be praifed moft, where 
‘praife is not moft deferved. That it 
has fcenes noble in themfelves, and 
very well contrived to ftrike in the 
exhibition, cannot be denied. But 
fome parts are trifling, others fhock- 
ing, and fome improbable,’ 


~ 
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4n Account of Wirtsnire: With a neat and accurate Map 


of that 


InrsHire is fo named from 
the borough of Wilton, once 
its capital, but now a deczyed town. 
It is bounded.on the north and north- 
weft by Gloucefterthire, on the weft 
by Somerfetfhi e, on the fouth by 
Dorfethhire, on the foutheaft by Hamp- 
fhire, and on the northeait by Berk- 
fhire. Its length, from north to fouth, 
is above fifty-three miles ; its breadth, 
from eaft to weft, thirty-eight. It 
lies in the diocefe of Saliibury, is di- 
vided into twenty hundreds (contain- 
ing one city, twenty-four market- 
towns, and three hundred and four 
parifhes) and fends thirty-four mem- 
bers to parliament. 

The air is {weet and healthy, al- 
though fomewhat fharp on the hills in 
winter ; but, during that feafon, it is 
mild in the vales. 

The land in this county is of vari- 
ous quality, but in general dry and 
elevated. The northern part, form- 
erly over-run with forefts, and at 
prefent fprinkled with woods, is hilly, 
but fertile; and affords pafture for 
the cattle, of whofe milk is made that 
fine cheefe known by the name of North 
Wiltthire, refembling the G'oucefter- 
fhire, and in ftill higher eftimation. 
The height of this tract is proved by 
the various rivers which have their 
fources in it. The heads of the Thames 
iti Gloucefterfhire are very near the 
border of this county ; and feveral of 
its tributary rills rife in the north of 
Wiltthire. The Lower Avon, which 
flows to Briftol, {prings out of this 
diftri@, and winds through a large 
part of the northweftern fide of the 
county. Nearer the middle, among 
fome chalky hilis, rifes the Kennet, 
which, taking its courfe through Berk- 
fhire, empties itfelf into the ‘Thames. 
A little fouthward is the fountain of 
the Upper Avon, which, running 
down to Salifbury, croffes a part of 
Hampthire, and difcharges itfelf into 
the Englifh Channel. Thus, from 





County, 


the northern and middle parts of Wilt- 
fhire, ftreams are fent to the three 
different fides of this kingdom. 

The chalk hiils occupy by their 
various ridges a confiderable part of 
the middle of this county, formin 
wide downs in the neighbourhood of 
Mariborough. 

Below the middle begins that ex~ 
tenfive tract of open downs and heaths, 
great part of which bears the name of 
Sakfbury plain, the moft remarkable 
fpot of the kind in England. Over 
thefe wilds, ftretching beyond the 
reach of fight, wander vaft flocks of 
fheep with their folitary fhepherds, the 
fole tenants of the plain, except the 
buftard, the wheat-ear,” and a few 
other lovers of the defert. Ruins of 
Roman, Saxon, and Danifh monu- 
ments are {cattered through thefe dif- 
tri€ts ; among which the famed Stone- 
henge rifes diftinguifhed to the view, 
This is a rude collection cf vatt ftones, 
difpofed circularly, and fome of them 
joined at top by a flat piece laid a- 
crofs; conceraing the builders of 
which, and the purpofes it was in- 
tended to anfwer, antiquarians widely 
differ. Dyer, in his enumeration of 
the fpots peculiarly adapted to theep, 
gives a ftriking tketch of the plain 
and its great relic. 





—— fuch the fpacious plain 
Qé, Sarum, fpread like ocean’s boundlefs 
: round, 
Where folitary Stonehenge, grey with 
mofs, 
Ruin of ages, nods. FLEECE. 
The foil of this uncultivated wafte 
is faid to be naturally good, producing 
wild burnet, and fine graffes excellent 
for fheep. Its edges are fertilized by 
folding the flocks upon the ploughed 
land, and yield abundant crops of 
rye, barley, and wheat. 
‘Yo the fouth of the largeft tract of 
plain is a rich well-inhabited country, 
watered by the ftreams of the Willy, 
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the Nadder, the Avon, and the Bourn, 
which unite in the neighbourhood of 
Salifbury. Between the Willy and 
Nadder lies the Chicklade ridge of hills, 
among which is Chilmark, noted for 
its quarries. Beyond the Nadder, to 
the korders of Dorfetinire, the open 
plain reappears. 

With refpect to the manufa tures of 
this county, there is onc of flannels 
and linfeys, and another of hardware 
and cutlery, at Salfbury. Wilton 
bas been long noted for its manufac- 
tories of carpets and thin woollen 
cloths; and Calne and Devizes, for 
ferges and other woollen ftuffs. But 
@he principal manufacturing country 
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lies more to the weftward, on the Sm 
merfetthire border. Bradford, onthe 
lower Avon, is the centre of the great- 
ett fabric of fuperfine cloths in Eng- 
land; which it fhares with the fur- 
rounding towns of Trowbridge, 
Meiktham, Corfham, and Chippen- 
ham. The material is chiefly Spanith 
wool, imported at Briftol or London. 
The goods are for the moit part fent 
by waggons to the Blackwell-hall 
faétors in London; but much is alfo 
fold throughout the kingdom. This 
trad: is very brifk, being lefs affected 
by the rivalry of Yorkfhire than the 
other branches of the woollen manu- 
factory. 


Anecdote of the Duke de NivERNoIS, now Citizen de NIVERNOTS. 


HEN this aceomplifhed ?- 

devant nobleman was ambaf- 
fador in England, he was going to 
lord 'Townfhend’s feat, at Rainham 
in Norfolk, on a private vifit, quite 
in difhabille, and with only one ferv- 
ant, when he was obliged, by a very 
heavy fhower of rain, to ftop at a 
farm-houfe m the way. The mafter 
of the houfe was a clergyman, who, 
to a poor curacy, added the care of a 
few fcholars in the neighbourhood, 
which, in all, might make his living 
about eighty pounds a year. ‘nis 
was all he had 1.0 maintain a wife and 
fix children. When the duke alight- 
ed, the clergyman, not knowing his 
rank, begged him to come in an dry 
himfelf, which the osher accepted, by 
borrowing a pair of old wortled ftock- 
ings and flippers, and warming himfeli 
by a good fire. After fome converia- 
tion, the duke obferved 2n old cheff- 
board hanging up; aid, as he was 
paffionately fond of that game, he 
atked the clergyman whether he could 
play. The latter told him that he 
could play pretty tolerably, but found 
it very dificult, in that part of the 
country, to get an antagonift. * Pam 
veur man,’ faystheduke. ‘ With alf 
nty heart,’ anfwers the clergyman, 
‘and it you will itay and take poi- 


luck, I will try if I cannot beat you.” 
—The day continuing rainy, the duke 
accepted his offer ; when his antago- 
nift played fo much better, that he 
won every game. ‘This was fo fae 
from fretting the duke, that he was 
pleated to meet with a man who could 
give him fo much entertainment at his 
favourite geme. He accordingly in- 
quired into the ftate of his family af- 
fairs ; and making a memorandum of 
his addrefs, without difcovering his 
title, thanked him, and departed. 
Some months elapfed, and the clergy- 
man never thought of the matter; 
when, one evening, a footman rode 
up to the door, and prefented +im with 
a note: ‘* The duke de Nivernois’ 
compliments wait on the Rev. Mr. 
——-, and, asa remembrance for the 
gocd crubbing he gave him at chefs, 
begs that he will accept the living of 
~- , worth gcol. per annum, and 
that he will wait upon his grace the 
duke of Newcattle, on Friday next, 
to thank him for the fame.’ 

The good clergyman was fome time 
before he could umagine it to be any 
thing more than a jeft, and was not 
for going ; but as his wife infifted on 
his trying, he went up to town, and, 
to his unfpeakable fatisfation, found 
the contents of the note litcrally true. 


; 


; 
! 
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AFRIEND in NEED: “n affidling Hiftory. 


Ir has ever given us Pleofure to of frve great and emincut Talents employ 
cal-wlated to form the Minds of the Rifiug 


Writings, that are more particularly 


Generation to Habits of Virtue, and 


Ioye0 iz 


to a confequent exemplary Condud 3 efpe- 


cially when the Subjects are treated with juch Happine/s of Compofition as te 
afird Amufement, not without Infiruction, to Perfine already entered into Life. 
Iu the former Volumes of Evenings 2t Home, 6y Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, we have had frequent Occafions to make this Remcrk; and frem the 


Sift and fizith Volumes, jift publifhca, 


the following affecting Hiftcry. 


Eorce Corwisn, a native of 

London, was bought up to the 
fea. After making feveral voyages 
to the Eaft Indies in the capacity of 
mate, he obtained the command of a 
fhip in the country trade there, and 
paffed many years of his life in failing 
from one port to another of the com- 
pany’s different {ettlements, and re- 
fiding at intervals on fhore with the 
fuperintendant of their commercial 
concerns. Having by thefe means 
raifed a moderate fortune, and being 
now beyond the meridian of life, he 
felt a ftrong defire of returning to his 
native country, and feeing his family 
and friends, concerning whom he had 
received no tidings for a long time. 
He realized his property, fettled his 
affairs, and taking his paflage for 
England, arrived in the Downs after 
an abfence of fixteen years. 

He immediately repaired to Lon- 
don, and went to the houfe of an only 
brother whom he had left poffeifed of 
a genteel place ina public office. He 
found that his brother was dead and 
the family broken up; and he was 
directed to the houfe of one of his 
nieces, who was married and fettled 
at a {mall diftance from town. On 
making himfelf known, he was re- 
ceived with great refpect and affec- 
tion by the married niece, and a {ingle 
fitter who refided with her: to which 
good reception, the idea cf his bring- 
ing back with him a large fortune, 
did not a little contribute. They 


preffed him in the moft urgent manner 
to take up his abode there, and omit- 


and which complete the Work, we felead 


ted nothing that could teftify their du- 
tifal regard to fo near a relation. On 
his part, he was fincerely glad to fee 
them, and prefented them with fome 
valuable Indian commodities which he 
had brought with him. They foon 
fell into converfation concerning the 
family events that had taken place 
during his long abfence. Mutual con- 
dolences paffed on the death of the fa- 
ther ; the mother had been dead long 
before. The captain, in the warmth 
of his heart, declared his intention 
of befriending the furvivors of the fa- 
mily, and his wifhes of feeing the 
fecond fifter as comfortably fettled ia 
the world as the firft feemed to be. 

‘ But (iaid he) are you two the 
only ones left? What is become of 
my little fmiling playfellow Amelia ? 
I remember her as if it were yefter- 
day, coming behind my chair, and 
giving me a fly pull, and then run- 
ning away that I might follow her 
for a kils. I fhould be forry if any 
thing had happened to her.’ ‘ Alas, 
fir, (faid the eldeit niece) fhe has been 
the caufe of an infinite deal of trouble 
to her friends! She was always a 
giddy girl, and her mifconduét has 
proved her ruin. It would be happy 
if we could all forget her!’ ¢ What 
then (faid the uncle) has fhe difho- 
noured herfelf? Poor creature!’ ¢ J 
cannot fay (replied the niece) that 
fhe has done fo in the worft fenie of 
the word ; but the has difgraced her- 
felf and her family by a hafty foolith 
match with one beneath her, and it 
has ended, as might have been ex- 
Bbhz 
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pected, in poverty and wretchednefs.’ 
«I am glad (returned the captain) 
that it isno worle; for though I much 
difapprove of improper matches, yet 
young girls may fall into fliil greate 

evils, and where there is to crime, 
there can be no irreparable difgrace. 
But who was the man, and what did 
my brother fay to it?’ ‘ Why, fir, I 
cannot fay, bit it was partly my fu- 
ther’s own fault: for he took a fort of 
liking to the young maa, who was 4 
drawing-tuafter employed in the fa- 
mily, and would rot jorbid him the 
houfe after we had informed him of 
the danger cf an attachment between 
Amelia and him. So when it was roo 
late, he fell into a violent paffon 
about it, which had no other efiect 
than to drive the girl direftly into 
herlover’s arms. ‘They married, and 
foon fell into difficulties. My father, 
of courfe, would do nothing for thei ; 
and when he died, he not only ditn- 
herited her, but made us promife no 
longer to look upon her as a iifter.’ 
* And you did make that promife ?’ 
faid the captain in a tone of furprife 
and difpleafure. ‘ We could not dif- 
obey our parent (replied the other 
fifter) but we have feveral times fent 
her relief in her neceffities, though 
it was improper for us to fee her.’ 
* And pray what is become of her at 
latt—where is fhe now?’ < Really, 
fhe and her hufband have thifted their 
lodgings fo often, that it is fome time 
fince we heard any thing about them.’ 
* Some time ? how long ?’ ¢ Perhaps 
half a year, or more.’ *‘ Poor out- 
cait! (cried the captain, in a fort of 
muttered half-vo'ce) 1 have made no 
promife, however, to renounce thee. 
Be pleafed, madam, (he continued, 
addreffing himfelf gravely to the mar- 
ried niece) to favour me with the lait 
direftion you had to this unfortunate 
fifter.» She blufhed, and looked con- 
fufed ; and at length, after a good 
deal of fearching, prefented it to her 
uncle. ‘ But,’ my dear fir, (faid the) 
you will not think of leaving us to- 
day. My fervant ihall make all the 
enquiries you’ thoole, and fave you 
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the trouble; and to-morrow you can 
ride to town, and do as you think 
proper.’ * My geod niece, (faid the 
captain) 1 am but an indifferent fleep- 
er, and | am afraid things would run 
in my head and keep me awake. Be- 
fides, I am naturally impatient, aud 
love to do my butinc!s myfelf. You 
wil exces me.’ So faying, he took 
uo kis hat, and without much cere- 
mony went out of the houfe, and took 
the road to town on foot, leaving his 
two nieces fomewhat ciiconcerted. 
When he arrived, he went without 
delay ‘to the place mentioned, whch 
was a bye ftreet near Soho. he 
people who kept the lodgings inform- 
ed him, that the perfons he enquired 
after had left them feveral months, and 
they did not know what was become 
of them. ‘This threw the captain 
into great perplexity ; but while he 
was confidering what he fhould do 
next, the woman of the houfe recol- 
lected that Mr. Bland (that was the 
drawing mafter’s name) had been em~ 
ployed at a certain fchool, where in- 
formation about him might poffibly be 
obtained. Captain. Cornifh haftened 
away to the place, and was informed 
by the matter of the {chool that fuch a 
man had, indeed, been engaged there, 
but had ceafed to attend for {ome time 
paft. ‘* Hewas a very well-behaved 
induftrious young man (added the 
matter) but in diftreffed circumftances, 
which prevented him from making 
that genteel appearance which we ex- 
pect in all who attend our fchool ; fo 
I was obliged to difmifs him. It was 
a great force upon my feelings, I af- 
fure you, fir, to do fo, but you know 
the thing could not be helped.’ The 
captain eyed him with indignant con- 
tempt, and faid, ‘ I fuppofe then, fir, 
your feelings never fuffered you to 
enquire where this poor creature 
lodged, or what became of him af- 
terward !’ * As to that, (replied the 
maitier) every man knows his town 
bniinefs beit, and my time is fully 
taken up with my own concerns ; but 
I believe I have a note of the lodg- 


ings he then occupicd-—here it 1s.’ 
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The captain took it, and turning on 
his heel, withdrew in iilence. 

tie potted away to the place, but 
there too had the mortification of 
Jearning that he was too late. The 
people however told him that they 
believed he might find the fumily he 
was fecking in a neighbouring alley, 
at a lodging up three pair of ftairs. 
The captain’s heart funk within him ; 
however, taking a boy as a guide, he 
proceeded immediately to the fpot. 
On going up the narrow creabing 
flaircafe, he met a man ceming down 
with a bed on his fhoulders. At the 
top of the landing ftood another with 
a bundie of biankets and fheets. A 
woman with a child in her arms was 
expoitulating with him, and he heard 
her exclaim, ‘ Cruel! not to leave me 
oue bed for myfelf and my poor chil- 
dren !? * Stop (faid the captain to the 
man) fet down thofe things.? The 
man hefitated. . The captain renewed 
his command in a peremptory tone ; 
and then advanced toward the wo- 
man. ‘They looked earnelftly at each 
other. Through her pale and ema- 
ciated features he faw fomething of 
his little {miler ; and at length, in a 
faint voice, he addrefied her, ‘ Are 
you Amelia Cornifh ?’ ‘That was my 
name,’ fhe replicd. ‘Iam your un- 
cle,’ he cried, clafping her in his 
arms, and fobbing as if his heart 
would break. <« My uncle!’ faid the, 
and fainted. He was juft able to fet 
her down on the only remaining chair, 
and take her child from her. Two 
other young children came running 
up, and began to {cream with terror. 
Amelia recovered herfelf. ¢ Oh, fir, 
what a fituation you fee me in!’ «A 
fituation, indeed! ({faid he) Poor 
forfaken creature! but you have one 
friend left |’ 

He then afked what was become of 
her hufband. She to!d him, that hav- 
ing fatigued himfelf with walking 
every day to a great diflance for a 
little employment, that fcarcely af- 
forded them bread, he had fallen ill, 
and was now in an hofpital, and that 
after having been obliged to fell moft 
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of their little furniture and clothes for 
prefent {ubfiRence, their landlord had 
juit {eized their only remaining bed for 
fome arrears of rent. The captaia 
immediately difcharged the debt, and 
cauting the bed to be brought up 
again, difmified the man. He thea 
entered into a converiation with his 
niece about the events that had befal- 
len her. <¢ Alas! fir, (faid the) lam 
fenfible I was greatly to blame in dif- 
obeying my father, and leaving his 
roof as I did ; but perhaps fomething 
might be alleged in my excufe—at 
leait, years of calamity and diftrefs 
may be an expiation. As to my huf- 
band, however, he has never given 
me the leaft caufe of complaint—he 
has ever been kind and good, and what 
we have fuffered has been through 
misfortune and not fault. To be fure, 
when we married, we did not confider 
how a family was to be maintained. 
His was a poor employment, and fick- 
nefs and other accidents foon brought 
us to a ftate of poverty, from which 
we could never retrieve ourfelves. He, 
poor man! was never idle when he 
could help it, and denied himfelf every 
indulgence in order to provide for the 
wants of me and the children. [ did 
my part, too, as well as I was able. 
But my father’s unrelenting feverity 
made me quite heart-broken; and 
though my iiflers two or three times 
gave us a little relief in our prefling 
neceilities—for nothing elfe could have 
made me afk it in the manner I did— 
yet they would never permit me to fee 
them, and for fome time paft have 
entirely abandoned us. I thought 
heaven had abandoned us too. ‘he 
hour of extremeft diftrefs was come ; 
but you have been fent for our com- 
fort.’ * And your comfort, pleafe 
God! I will be,’ cried the captain 
with energy. ‘You are my own 
dear child, and your little ones fhall 
be mine too. Dry up your tears— 
better days, I hope, are approach- 
ing.” 

Evening was now coming on, and 
it was too late to think of changing 
lodgings, ‘The captain procured a 
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neighbour to go out for fome provi- 
fions and other necefiaries, and then 
took his leave, with a promiie of be- 
ing with his niece early the next morn- 
ing. Indeed, as he propoled going 
to pay a vifit to her hufband, the was 
far from withing to detain him jonger. 
He went direfly from thence to the 
hofpital, and having got accefs to the 
apothecary, begzed io be informed of 
the real itate of his patient Bland. 
The apothecary told him that he la- 
doured under a flow fever, attended 
with extreme dejection of fpirits, but 
that there were no figns of urgent 
danger. <‘ If you wili allow me to ice 
him (faid the captain) I believe I 
fhail be able to adminifter 2 cordial 
more effectual, perhaps, than all vour 
medicines.” He was fhewn up to the 
ward where the poor man lay, and 
feated by his bedfide. ‘ Mr. Bland 
{faid he) 1 am a itranger to you, but 
I come to bring you fome news of 
your family.” The fick man roufed 
himfelf, as it were, from a ftupor, 
and fixed his eyes in filence on the 
captain. He proceeded— Perhaps 
you may have heard of an uncle that 
your wife had in the Eaft Indies—he 
is come home, and—and-—I am he.’ 
Upon this he eagerly ftretched out his 
hand, and taking that of Bland, which 
was thruft out of the bedclothes to 
meet it, gave it a cordial fhake. The 
fick man’s eyes gliftened—he grafped 
the captain’s hand with all his remain- 
ing ftrength, and drawing it to his 
mouth, kiffled it with fervour. All 
he could fay, was ‘ God blefs you !— 
be kind to poor Amelia !? «I will—I 
will—(cried the captain) I will be a 
father to you all—Cheer up—keep 
up your f{pirits—all will be well !? He 
then, with a kind look and another 
fhake of the hand, withed him a good 
night, and left the poor man lighten- 
ed at once of half his difeafe. 

The captain went home to the 
coffee-houfe where he lodged, got a 
light fupper, and went early to bed. 
After meditating fome time with heart- 
felt fatisfaction on the-work of the day, 
he felJ into a {weet fleep which lafied 


till day-break. The next morning 
early he rofe and failied forth in fearca 
of turnithed lodgings. Aiter fome 
enquiry, le met with a commodious 
fet, in a pleafant airy fituation, for 
which he agreed. He then drove to 
Amelia, and found her and her chil- 
dren neat and clean, and as well dreft 
as their poor wardrobe would admit. 
‘He embraced them with the utmoft 
affection, and rejoiced Amelia’s heart 
with a favourable account of her huf- 
band. He then told them to prepare 
for a ride with him. ‘The children 
were overjoyed at the propofal, and 
they accompanied him down to the 
‘coach in high fpirits. Amelia fcarcely 
knew what to think or expect. They 
drove firft to a warehoufe for ready- 
made linen, where the captain made 
Amelia furnith herfelf with a complete 
fet of every thing neceflary for pre- 
fent ufe for the children and herfelf, 
not forgetting fome fhirts for her huf- 
band. ‘Thence they went to a clothes 
fhop, where the little boy was fup- 
plied with a jacket and trowfers, a 
hat and great coat, and the girl with 
another great coat and a bonnet— 
both were made as happy as happy 
could be. They were next all furnifh- 
ed with new thoes. In fhort, ‘they 
had not proceeded far, before the 
mother and three children were all in 
complete new habiliments, decent but 
not fine; while the old ones were all 
tied up in a great bundle, and deftined 
for fome family ftill poorer than they 
had been. 

The captain then drove to the lodg- 
ings he had taken, and which he had 
dire&ed to be put in thorough order. 
He led Amelia up ftairs, who aes not 
whither fhe was going. He brought 
her into a handfome parlour, and 
feated her in a chair. This, my dear, 
faid he, is your honfe. I hope you 
will let me now and then come and 
fee you in it. Amelia turned pale 
and could not fpeak. At length a 
flood of tears came to her relief, and 
fhe fuddenly threw herfelf at her un- 
cle’s feet, and poured out thanks and 

leflings in a broken voice. He raifed 
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her, and kindly kiffing her and her 
children, flipt a purfe of gold into her 
hand, and hurried down ftairs. 

He next went to the hofpital, and 
found Mr. Bland fitting up in bed, 
and taking fome food with apparent 
pleafure. He fat downby him. ‘God 
blefs you! fir, (faid Bland) I fee now 
it is all a reality, and not a dream. 
Your figure has been haunting me all 
night, and I have fcarcely been able 
to fatisfy myfelf whether I had realty 
feen and {poke to you, or whether it 
was a fit of delirium. Yet my fpirits 
have been lightened, and J have now 
been eating with a relifh I have not 
experienced for many days pait. But 
may I afk how is my poor Amelia and 
my little ones!’ ‘ They are well and 
happy, my good friend, (faid the 
captain) and [ hope you will foon be 
fo along with them.’ The apothe- 
cary came up, and felt his patient’s 
pulfe. * You are a lucky doétor, in- 
deed, fir, ({aid he to captain Cornifh) 
you have cured the poor man of his 
fever. His pulfe is as calm as my 
own.” Fhe captain confulted him 
about the fafety of removing him; 
and the apothecary thought that there 
would be no hazard in doing it that 
very day. The captain waited the 
arrival of the phyfician, who con- 
firmed the fame opinion. A fedan 
chair was procured, and full directions 
being obtained for the future treat- 
ment, with the phyfician’s promife to 
look after him, the captain walked 
before the chair, to the new lodgings. 
On the kneck at the dour, Amelia 
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looked out of window, and feeing the 
chair, ran down, and met her uncle 
and hufband in the paflage. The poor 
man, not knowing where he was, and 
gazing wildly around him, was car- 
ried up ftairs and placed upon a good 
bed, while his wife and children af- 
fembled round it. A glafs of wine 
brought by the people of the houfe 
reftored him to his recollection, when 
z mout tender fcene enfued, which the 
uncle clofed as foon as he could, for 
fear of too much agitating the yet 
feeble organs of the fick man. 

By Amelia’s conftant attention, af- 
fited by proper help, Mr. Bland 
fhortly recovered ; and the whole fa- 
mily loit their fickly emaciated ap- 
pearance, and became healthy and 
happy. The kind uncie was never 
long abfent from them, and was al- 
ways received with looks of pleafure 
and gratitude that penetrated his very 
foul. He obtained for Mr. Bland 2 
good fituation in the exercife of his 
profeffion, and took Amelia and her 
children into his fpecial care. As to 
his other nieces, though he did not 
entirely break off his connexion with. 
them, but on the contrary, fhewed 
them occafional marks of the kindnefs 
of a re’ation, yet he could never look 
upon them with true cordiality. And 
as they had fo well kept their promife 
to their father of never treating Ame- 
lia as a fifter, while in her affliated 
ftat2, he took care not to tempt them 
to break it, now fhe was in a favoured 
and profperous cozdiiion. 


BON MOTS. 


R. Morlan, firft phyfician to 

the duchefs of Burgundy, going 
ene day to the prince’s with a {word, 
Was jocofe upon his adjuftment, and 
faid, « Monfeignevr, do not you think 
I refemble captain Spezzaferro of the 
Italian comedy?’ ‘ It is impoflible 
to refemble him lefs,’ anfwered the 
prince ; * Spezzaferro never killed 
any body,’ 





An opulent Perfian afked the phi- 
lofopher Sadi, in derifion, how it 
happened that men of genius were fo 
frequently feen at the doors of the 
rich, and that the rich were never 
feen at the doors of men of genius >— 
© Itis,’? aofwered Sadi, * becaufe men 
of genius kaow the value of riches: 
but rich men do not know the value 
of genius,’ 
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METEOROLOGICAL JouRNAL, February 1796: 


[ For the Explanation, fee Vol. gz; 
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r.out) T. inf Hyg.}C.; Wind. Weather, &c. 
— ee 
44 15195 | 54 3 S 1]. chvefly cioady : litt'e rain 
45 |52 154 15 S 3} little rain. lefs wind. clear eve 
4295/4755 | 55) 3 SSE 1}hazy. more wind 
45 149 1549514 SSE 3]. much rain. clear eve 
36 (4355 55 13 W 5 | foggy. fine 
42,5148 152 13 S 2]. cloudy eve. lefs eloudy 
39 146 156 'f ENE 1]. fine 
44 |48 | 524513 WNW 1 thazy. foggy eve. clear: rain 
$395 47 156 16 SW y|rain. fair: fine 
46 147 {51 13 SW 2 
41 148 153 13 | WSW |bazy 
46 |49 153:5/3 W hazy. rain at times 
33,5148 153 14 W 1| foggy 
45 |48 |54 |5 SSW 2]rain at times: fine 
4395148 15 3 SW 1] foggy. fine: cloudy 
4) 150 {54 |5 SSW 1 |. raia. fine eve 
42 147 156 {ft Wo 
49 148,5]/53 14 | WNW s{hazy. hail. rain. fine 
4¥ 14755153 13 N +] hozy. litde rain at times 
42 |48 |I50 {4 N =]. lefs w nd and fine eve 
35. 145 se if NW 1|: few clouds but hazy 
49 145,5|5t |3 NW 1 | hazy. cloudy eve: rain 
47 147 [62 15 SSW 2j chiefly geate rain 
§2 15955) 729515 SW 2} gentle rain. fine night 
37 las [sr 13 | WSW 1}. chiefly cloudy with litth hail and rain 
4r |48 I55 {4 W 1}. hail and lictic {now. fine night 
395145 155 13 Wi 
46 (47,5159 |3 NW 2}. flight fhower 
37 144 |5t j2 |] NNWy 
44-5}47  |52 43 Ni 
3795145 [st }3 N 1}: thick upward ; 
47:5147,.5 152 |4 SW 2 | hazy. more cioudy. little rain at night 
4495148,5/56 |3 W 1} foggy ; 
4455149,5/51 14 W 1thazy. lefs cloudy but very hazy night 
42 147,51 54.5)3 W 2 {hazy: cloudy 
43,5) 51 539545 W: hazy . 
5° 152.5159 if W 1}. little wet at times 
55 |s5 157 {4 W 1 | hazy. lefs cloudy eve. thick upward 
47 {52 | 5595/3 W : | fogay eee 
5355154 jst [4 W rf hazy. cloudlefs hazy night 
4+ 149 53 jh W 1 |. cloudy 
47 153 {5 15 Wi 
44 149.5153 |f S 1]. thick upward 
40 }s1 {sx fh ESE 1]. cloudy night 
4955147,5/60 jf ESE o}- wind E and fing 
795}50 |52 |1 E 1) hazy 
3655 45 |60 j2 NE 1j hazy 
44 |a75l4a5 it E 2]: cioudy. little wet 2 
39 146 |6r |3 NNE 1}. chiefly cloudy and little wet at times 
43 147 [55 {5} ENEr) P 
40 145 156 |5 ENE 1 | chiefly cloudy and little wet at times 
44 148 152,514 ENE 2 |. more cloudy eve and Jittle rain 
39 146 [56 (4 NNE 1}. lefs cloudy at times 
4255146 la5 14 NNE 2]- more cloudy and little fhow 
32 142 |50 15 NNE 1 {chiefly fmall and gentle fnow 
3755144 148 [5 NNE 1 {ditto but lefs cloucy at times 
33 [4z 156 14 ENE i |gentle fnow. fine at times 
34 J42 145 13 ENE 2]. little fnow. clear night; cloudy and windy 
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Remarks on the State of the Air, VEGETATION, &¢. Feb. 1796. 


2. ULIPS and anemonies in fower.—3. The firft frofty morning this 

year —13. A hittle fsow in the afternoon, the iirft that has fallen this 
winter. Litt'e progrefs in vegetation the lait fortnight, owing to cold winds. 
—14. Violets begia to'flower, aad peaches and almonds to oven their blof- 
fom.—26. Datfodils in fower—The air this month has been colder and driet 
than the lait; the mean heat being 4 degrees, and the mean moifture 5 de- 
grees, lefs than January. ; 


Rain 1 inch 26 hundredths. . 


OBsERVATIONS on the Diseases in February 1796. 


OOPING cough, which had nearly difappeared, began again to pre- 

vail ; it was revived by cold winds, which continued to blow nearly the 
whole of the month; the fymptoms were in general moderate, and the difeafe 
of fhort duration, having more the appearance of common cold, and not feem- 
ing to poflefs much contagion, {till preferving the diftinguifhing mark of the 
difeafe. Catarrh was very general; it was accompanied with hoarienefs, 
cough, and a fenfe of tenfion acrofs the cheft ; adults as well as children were 
fubje& to it, but the latter fufferel more feverely, for in them the cough 
was conftant, with very little expectoration, the breathing difficult, and fever 
confiderable: repeated bleedings, by applying leeches to the che!t, were the 
mott {pcedy and efficacious remedy; occafional emetics proved ufeful, and 
Opiates were in general neceflary to relieve the cough. In the early part of 
the month, f{mallpox of a malignant tendency prevailed, but cold in fome de- 
gree checked its progrefs and leffened its violence ; it was frequently fucceed- 
ed by large abceffes in different parts of the body, fuppurating ilowly and 
healing unkindiy. Inflammations of the eyes were very frequent, and rheu- 
matifm {till continued. 


An Essay on the Tureap of the Zapearas or Aloe Plant: Written 
by Command of the King of Naples, by the Count de Borch, a Polifo 
Nobleman. 


[From Travels through various Provinces of the Kingdom of Naples, in 1789; 
_by Charles Ulyffes of Salis Marfchlins.] 


4 eae plant which we call aloe, in Sicily, whofe ftems were upward 
and which grows in great abun- of twenty-eight feet high. 
dance in Perfia, under the name of _ As the figure of this plant is too 


zabar, is commonly termed zabbara 
in Sicily and Spain, where, as well 
as in India and the American Iflands, 
it is found in great plenty. The 
fouthern coafts of Italy alfo furnifh a 
very confiderable number ; but it is 
not equally flourifhing every where, 
neither does the ftem always attain the 
height of which it is fufceptible, and 
which fome travellers declare to arrive 
at thirty-four feet—(pieds de roi)— 
and indeed I faw fome near Girgeati, 


well known to need any defciiption, 
I thail content myfelf with noting its 
varieties, and its ufe in medicine; 
after which I fhall enter into a detail 
relative as well to the extraction of the 
thread, as to the articles of com- 
merce, in which it is and might be 
employed by prudent regulations, and 
a well underflood fpirit of economy 
and order. 

Mott of the botanifts, predeceffors 
of Linneus, were fo attached to the 
Cc 
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more ftiiking varieties of plants, that 
they claiied them according to their 
exterior characteriflic differences, and 
reckoned five fpecies of the aloe- 
plant; but the celebrated botaniit of 
Sweden, more exaé in his obferva- 
tions, has enumerated eight {pecies, 
under the titles of aloes perfoliata, 
variegata, diflicha, fpiralis, retula, 
viicofa, pumila, and varia, among 
which he likewife notices the neceflary 
fubdivifions. But this analyfis not 
being the immediate object of atten- 
tion, I thall proceed to obferve, that 
none but the aloes perfoliata and vil- 
cofa are ufed in furnifhing the thread ; 
the fibres of the others being too 
tender for that purpofe ; but the agave 
Americana affords a much better {ort 
of thread. 

The juice of the aloe-plant was em- 
ployed in ancient much more than in 
modern pharmacy, in chronic and ob- 
ftinate diforders, efpecially thofe of the 
hypochondriac caft, acidities of the 
ftiomach, worms, obftruétions of the 
bowels, and other diforders arifing 
therefrom ; provided the patients were 
not fubject to fpitting of blood, or to 
any hemorrhoidal flux, whether dnter- 
nal or external, and particularly to 
that of the inward caroitid, where the 
ligature being impollible, the violent 
motion occafioned in the blood by the 
juice of the aloe, rendered utelefs the 
application of every falutary ftyptic, 
and deitroyed its ettect. 

Pomet, in his hiflory of drugs, 
mentions three forts of aloe ; the foco- 
torine, fo called either from its com- 
ing to us in a concrete form, or more 
probably becaufe the greateft quantity 
comes from the Ifle of Socotra, in the 
Red Sea. According to Chomel, this 
is the pureft fort, and is of a yellow 
colour, bordering upon red, fhining, 
friable in winter, but eafily foftened 
in fummer, and its fmell refembles 
that of myrrh. The fecond is the 
hapatic aloe, which takes its name 
from its being of a liver colour; and 
the third is the caballine aloe, and is 
ufed only in remedies for horfes. It 
is the mark or rape of the two other 
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forts, is of a black colour, and full 
of dirt. 

The. aloe forms alfo an ingredient 
in the hiera-diacolocynthedos, in the 
Catholic extfact of Frankfort, and 
Sennert, in the cachectic pills of 
Charas, in thofe of Ambra of the 
London Pharmacopeia, and in the 
peltilential, or fetid pills; and ac- 
cording to the fame author, the aloe 
gives name to the dialoes, or hiera- 
picra of Galen, is an ingredient in 
the elixir proprietatis of Paracelfus, 
in the balm of the commander, and 
in many other vulnerary and deterfive 
compofitions, as extremely well adapt- 
ed to the refiitance of putrefa-iions. 

Sicily furnithes every fpecies of 
aloe, and efpecially the perfoliata and 
vifcofa, in great abundance. As the 
fame kinds grow alfo in Spain, the 
phlegmatic inhabitants of that king- 
dom firft thought of procuring from 
them a thread, whofe extraction re- 
quires all the patience and fang-froid 
which feem to be the peculiar cha- 
racteriftics of that nation. The Spa- 
nifh foldiers who were fent to Sicily 
when that ifland was fubjeé&t to the 
crown of Spain, and who remained 
there attached to the fervice of the 
king of the Two Sicilies, brought with 
them the art of making the thread, 
and are the only perfons in the ifland 
employed in its manufacture. 

After itripping the plant of all the 
green leaves that compofe its firft coat, 
they cut off all thofe which cover the 
ftem, and v.hich are generally white, 
{mooth, tender, and lefs compact tha. 
the exterior ones. ‘This operation is 
performed from May till the end of 
Auguft, when the leaves become too 
hard and brittle. After cutting off 
the leaves, they faften one end of 
them to a cord, at the diftance of two 
or three inches from each other, and 
ftretching the cord upon the brink of 
a running water, fuffer the leaves to 
foak during eigitt or ten days, accord- 
ing to the greater or lefs degree of 
heat, and the greater or lefs hardnefs 
of the leaves. After they have been 
fufficiently foaked, they are placed 
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upon a flat ftone, and beaten with ano- 
ther ftone, cut into a half circum- 
ference, until the fkin and the paren- 
chyma are bruifed, and the alimentary 
juice forced ovt of the firft fibres, 
which are always coarfer and larger 
than the reft. In this ftate the leaves 
are placed fingly upon a table, their 
larger end remaining loofe, but the 
other being faftened to the table with 
a nail; when the leaves are fcraped 
with a blunt and fmooth iron, fhaped 
like the fides of a bayonet, of which 
weapon the foldiers generally make 
ufe, from an unwillingnefs to pur- 
ghafe an iron inftrument merely for 
that purpofe. After the leaves have 
been fcraped about twenty or thirty 
times, the tranfverfe and unequal fibres 
are broken off, and thrown away, and 
the table is covered with a greenifh 
juice, exhaling alkaline particles of fo 
cauftic a quality, that the hands of the 
foldiers are ufually rendered quite raw, 
and their eyes exceedingly inflamed. 
But as cold water is the only remedy 
they employ, I am inclined to think 
that the ftyptic quality of this plant 
is of the fame nature as that of the 
leaves of the clemmatis, better known 
by the name of the beggar’s herb, 
becaufe it is employed by vagabonds 
and beggars in making fuppofed in- 
flammaiions and ulcers, in order to 
excite our commiferation, and of 
which they can quickly cure them- 
felves by the ufe of cold water. 

As this firft operation of {craping 
only forward the work by the removal 
of the coarfer fibres, thofe of which 
the thread is to be made, are as yet 
fcarcely to be perceived; but after 
the leaf has been turned, with the 
point remaining loofe, and the larger 
end fattened to the table, and after it 
has again undergone the operation of 
fcraping, the fibres, freed from every 
extraneous body, difplay themfelves 
in full force, and form as many fila- 
ments, of a yellow colour, like that 
of raw filk, not of the orange kind, 
but of that which comes from off the 
white cocoons, To deprive the thread 
of that colour, and preferve it from 
whe corruption which might take place 
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if it were left covered with the juice 
of the plant, it is foaked during three 
days in a tub of cold water, after 
which it is wafhed and beaten in 2 
running flream, by which means the 
thread becomes fofter and richer, 
without lofing any thing of its con- 
fiftence. 

Each leaf affords a complete fkain, 
more or le{s thick, according to the 
fize of the leaf. Fifteen or twenty of 
thefe fkains are tied to a cord, and 
hung up in a garret, or other airy 
place, where there is a conftant fhade ; 


-for if the fun were to fhine upos 


the thread in that flate, it would im- 
mediately turn it yellow, and give it 
a ftiffnefs which it would be afterward 
impoffible to remedy. 

When properly made and dried, 
this thread is much ufed in Sicily, and 
{tll more in Spain, where manufac- 
tories have been eftablifhed, particu- 
larly in Catalonia, in which this thread 
is employed not only in making har- 
nefs for horfes in the tournaments, nets 
of various kinds, women’s neck hand- 
kerchiefs, night-caps, ruffles de grofs 
bétté, men’s ruffles, and cauls of caps, 
but as the thread will take any colour, 
they alfo ufe it in making a variety 
of ituffs, and efpecially handkerchiefs, 
which they fell us for India handker- 
chiefs made of the bark of trees ; but 
as the thread can never be of greater 
length than the leaf, it is only em- 
ployed in the web; the reft of the 
work being done with filk. Thefe 
ftuffs have however a very evident de- 
fe& in the vifible difference between 
the foftnefs and richnefs of the filk, 
and the coarfe quality of the thread, 
which renders them by no means laft- 
ing ; for after 2 certain time, the filk 
is worn out by the mere friction of the 
harder body. ‘Tne tint of the filk 
alfo is different, and prefents to the 
touch a foft and fmooth furface, while 
the thread takes its colour almotlt in 
the fame manner as the Ruflia leather ; 
that is to fay, that the epidermis of 
its exterior furface alone imbibes it, 
while the body of the thread remains 
unaffected, 

It is now fome years fince a propo- 
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fal relative to the thread of the aloe- 
plant was made to the merchants at 
Palermo by a Frenchman, of the 
name of Gcuion, born at Hanover, 
and defcended from one of thofe re- 
fugee familics who, after the revoca- 
tion of the ediét of Nantes, enriched 
o:her countries with arts before fami- 
liar to the French alone. This per- 
fon, uniting a knowledge of the me- 
chanical arts to that of the fabrication 
of filks, velv.ts, and taifetas, pro- 
pofed to make a machine which by the 
help of water fhou!d divide each thread 
into two parts, and thus produce the 
double advantage of rendering the 
thread finer and more fupple, and of 
offering to the manufacturer a fmooth- 
er furface, extremely fuitable to fe- 
veral articles of a peculiar kind; but 
as he required a confiderable reward 
for his ingenuity, his invention was 
riot deemed fufliciently ufcful to merit 
fo high a premium, and he was fuf- 
fered to leave the country ; of which 
the merchants have fince repented. 

I think that it would not be difficult 
to give this thread a more penetrating 
dye, by following either the method 
of M. Hellot, or thofe practifed at 
Lyons, Florence, Paris, or Genoa. 
The arts in Sicily have indeed by no 
means attained the defirable degree of 
maturity; and it is with the art of 
dying as with the reft; there being 
fome theoretical knowledge, but no 
practice, for want of eftablifhed prin- 
ciples, good will, and due encourage- 
ment. The black of Meffina and 
Palermo begins however to acquire a 
certain confiltence, which gives it all 
the luftre of that of Genoa for the vel- 
vets; but it has not yet gained its 
folidity, and turns red as quickly as 
that of other European countries. 

Notwithftanding all thefe defects, 1 
confider the aloe thread as a-uféful ar- 
ticle, which, in procefs of time, might 
form a lucrative and neceffary branch 
of commerce, and in years when the 
filk-worms fhould happen to fail, might 
furnifh employment’ to many ‘maru- 
faGurers, and produce a quantity of 
neutral ftuffs (if 1 may fo call them) 
which being neither'filk, thread, nor 


wool, might afford habiliments, either 
from choice or fafhion, to the great 
and opulent, and might be very uizful 
to thoie of inferior fortune, »n account 
of the low price which might be put 
upen them. 

This obje€& has not efcaped the pa- 
trictic views cf the new minifter, the 
marquis della Sambuca, whofe zeal 
for the giory of his matter and his 
country leads him to analyfe every 
thing that prefents a pro‘pect of real 
advantage and utility. Some neceflary 
perquifitions have becn made by his 
order, and as the aloe grows abun- 
dantly in Sicily, and is extremely pro- 
lific, and confequently very eatily 
multiplied, that plant may be confider- 
ed as an inexhauttible fund, and of a 
produ€&t doubly beneficial, inafmuch 
as it would ulefully employ a num- 
ber of idle wretches, who either in- 
fect the ifland, or ufelefs!y people the 
prifons, and would confiderably aug- 
ment the royal revenue, by caufing a 
circulation of cafh in the interior of 
the country. 

There being nothing at prefent fix- 
ed relative to the aloe-thread, the ro- 
tolo (equal to a pound and three- 
quarters, French meafure) is fold for 
eight carlini—(three fhillings.) But 
if the minifter fhoujd form a perma- 
nent eltablifhment, I am perfuaded 
that it would not coft the king more 
than hali that price, and that the ma- 
nufacturers would {till be gainers, fince 
the idleit workmen might eafily make 
two rotoli a day, while the more in- 
duftrious would make three, and even 
three and a half in the longeft days. 
But I think it would be neceffary to 
forbid the ufe of the bayonet in the 
operation of fcraping ; for the ftyptic 
quality of the juice not only eats into 
that weapon in the courfe of time, but 
the ferruginous particles of it blacken 
the thread, or at leaft form blueifh 
{fpots, extremely difficult to eradicate. 
It would be more advifeable to employ 
ferapers of wood, ftone, or any hard 
body, fuch as glafs, or any other vi- 
trified fubftance, except metal, and 
efpecially iron and fteel. 
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4 Sxeren of the History of Sucar, in the early Times, and through 
the Middle Ages: By W. Falconer, AZ D. F.R.S. 


[From Memoirs of the Literary and 
Vol. 1V. 


HE ufe of fagar is probably of 

high, though not remote anti- 
quity, as no mention of it ts made, as 
far as I can fjad, in the facred wri- 
tings of the Old Teitament *. 
conquefts of Alexander feem to have 
opened the difcovery of ic to the welt- 
ern parts of the wor'd. 

Nearchus, his admiral (A. C. 325) 
fpund the fuzar cane in the Eaft In- 
dies, as appears from his account of 
it, quoted by Strabo. It is not, how- 
ever, clear, from what he fays, that 
any art was ufed in bringing the juice 
of the cane to the coafiitence of fugar. 

‘Theophraftus, who lived not long 
after (A.C. 303) feems to have had 
fome knowledge of fugar, at leaft of 
the cane from which it is prepared. 
In enumerating the different kinds of 
honey, he mentions one that is found 
in reeds, which mutt have been meant 
of fome of thofe kinds which produce 
fugar. 

Eratofthenes, alfo (A. C. 223) is 
quoted by Strabo, as {peaking of the 
roots of large reeds found in India, 
which were fweet to the taite both 
when raw and when boiled. 

The next author, in point of time, 
that makes mention of fugar, is Var- 
ro (A.C. 68) who, in a fragment 
quoted by Ifidorus, evidently ailudes 
to this fubftance. He defcribes it as 
a fluid, prefled out from reeds of a 
large fize, which was fweeter than 
honey. 

Diofcorides (A. C. 35) {peaking of 
the different kinds of honey, fays, 
that, * there is a kind of it, ina con- 
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crete ftate, called ,accharon, which is 
found in reeds in India and Arabia 
Felix. This, he adds, has the ap-- 
pearance of falt; and, like that, is 
brittle when chewed. It is berieficial 
to the bowels and ftomach, if taken 
diffolved in water; and is alfo ufeful 
in difeafes of the bladder and kidneys. 
Being fprinkled. on the eye, it re- 
moves thofe fubftances that obfcure 
the fight.? The above is the firit ac- 
count I have feen of the medicinal 
virtues of fugar. 

Galen (A. D. 143) appears to have 
been well acquainted with fugar, 
which he defcribes, nearly as Diofco- 
rides had done, as a kind of honey, 
called /acchar, that came from India 
and Arabia Felix, and concreted in 
reeds. He defcribes it as lefs fweet 
than honey, but of fimilar qualities, 
as detergent, deficcative, and dige- 
rent. He remarks a difference, how- 
ever, in that fugar is not like honey 
injurious to the ftomach, or produc- 
tive of thirft. 

If the third book of Galen, * Upon 
Medicines that may be eafily pro- 
cured,’ be genuine, we have reafon- 
to think fugar could not be a fcarce ar- 
ticle, as it is there repeatedly pre-' 
{cribed. 

Lucan alludes to fugar, in his third 
book, where he fpeaks of the fiveet 
juices expreffed trom reeds, which 
were drank by the people of India. 

Seneca, the philofopher, likewife 
fpeaks of an oily fweet juice in reeds, 
which probably was fugar. 

Pliny was better acquainted with 


* Since writing the above, I have’obferved that the feveet cane is mentioned in two 


ee of Scripture, and in both as an article of merchandize. 


It does not feem to 


ave been the produce of Judea, as it is fpoken of as coming from a far country. 


Tfaiah, chap. xliii, ver. 24. 


Jeremiah, chap. vi, ver. 20.—-It is worthy of remark, 


that the word /achar fignifies, in the Hebrew language, iebriation, which makes it 
ea that the juice of the cane had been early ufed for making fome fermentéd 
" 


quor. 
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this fubftance, which he calls by the 
name of faccaron; and fays, that it 
was brought from Arabia and India, 
but the beft from the latter country. 
He defcribes it as a kind of hoxcy, 
obtained from reeds, of a white co- 
Jour, refembling gum, and brittle 
when preffed by the teeth, and found 
in pieces of the fize of a hazel nut. 
I: was ufed in medicine only. 

Salmafius, in his Piiniane Exerci- 
tationes, fays, that Pliny relates, up- 
on the authority of Juba the hiftorian, 
that fome reeds grew in the Fortunate 
Iflands which increafed to the fize cf 
trees, and yielded a liquor that was 
fweet and agreeable to the palate. 
This plant he concludes to be the fu- 
gar cane ; but I think the paflage in 
Pliny, Hift. Nat. lib. vi, cap. 22. 
{carcely implies fo much.—Hithe:to 
we have had no account ef any ar:ifi- 
cial preparation of fugar, by boiling 
or otherwife ; but there is a paflage 
in Statius, Sylv. I. vi. 15. that feems, 
if the reading be genuine, to allude to 
the boiling of fugar, and is thought 
to refer immediately thereto by Ste- 
phens in his Thefaurus. 

Arrian, in kis Periplus of the Red 
Sea, fpeaks of the honey from reeds, 
called facchar (axes) as one of the 
articles of trade between Ariace and 
Barygaza, two places of the hither 
India, and fome of the ports on the 
Red Sea. 

Aelian, in his natural hiftory, {peaks 
of a kind of honey, which was pref- 
fed from reeds, that grew among the 
Prafii, a people that lived near the 
Ganges. 

Tertullian alfo fpeaks of fugar, in 
his book ‘ De Judicio Dei,’ as a kind 
of honey procured from canes. 

Alexander Aphrodifeus appears to 
have been acquainted with fugar, 
which was, in his time, regarded as 
an Indian production. He fays, ¢ that 
what the Indians called fugar, was a 


concretion of honey, in reeds, refeme 
bling grains of falt, of a white colour, 
and brittle, and poffefling a detergent 
and purgative power like to honey 5 
and which being boiled, in the fame 
manner as honey, is rendered lefs 
purgative, withcut impairing its nu- 
tritive quality.’ 

Paulus A°gineta fpeaks of fugar, as 
growing, in his time, in Europe, and 
alfo as brought from Arabia Felix ; 
the latter of which he feems to think 
lefs fweet than the fugar produced ig 
Europe, and neither injurious to the 
itomach nor cavfing thirit, as the Eu- 
ropean fugar was apt to do. 

Achmet, a writer, who, according 
to fome, lived about the year 830, 
{peaks familiarly of fugar as common 
in his time. 

Avicenna, the Arab phyfician, 
fpeaks of fugar as being a produce of 
reeds; but it appears he meant the 
fugar called Tabaxir or Tabbarzet, 
as he calls it by that name. 

It does not appear, that any of the 
abovementioned writers knew of the 
method of preparing fugar, by boil- 
ing down the juice of the reeds to a 
confiftence. It is alfo thought, the 
fugar they had was not procured from 
the fugar cane in ufe at prefent, but 
from another of a larger fize, called 
‘Tabarzet * by Avicenna, which is 
the Arundo Arbor of Cafpar Bauhin, 
the Saccar Mambu of later writers, 
and the Arundo Bambos of Linnzus. 
This yields a fweet milky jaice, and 
oftentimes a hard cryitallized matter, 
exactly refembliny fugar, both in tafte 
and appearance. 

The hiitorians of the Crufades make 
the next mention of fugar of any that 
have fallen under my obfervation. 

The author of the Hiftoria Hiero- 
folymitana (A. D. 1100) fays, that 
the Crufaders found in Syria certain 
reeds calied Cannameles, of which it 
was reported a kind of wild honey 


* Some of the writers fay, that it was fo called from the name of a place, 2«x9 
Talapluc, Tomes vlw xarupetros sg Susay, Conftantinus a Secretis, MS. quoted from Da 
Cange Glofs. Greac. The word Tabarzet fignifies white, and is tranflated, by Du 
Cange, Saccar Album. Herbelot fays, that the Perfians called by that. name the 
bardeft and moft refined fugar. Bibliotheque Ovientale, p. 310. 
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was made ; but does not fay that he 
faw any fo manufactured. 

Albertus Agnenfis relates, that a- 
bout the fame period, ‘ the Crufaders 
found fweet honeyed reeds, in great 
quantity, in the meadows about Tri- 
poli, in Syria, which reeds were cal- 
led Zucra.. Thefe the people (the 
Crufaders army) fucked, and were 
much pleafed with the feet tafe of 
them, with which they could fcarecly 
be fatisfied. This plant (the author 
tells us) is cultivated with great la- 
bour of the hufbandmen every year. 
At the time of harvett, they bruife it 
when ripe in mortars ; and fet by the 
ftrained juice in veilels, till it is con- 
creted in form of fnow, or wh'te falc. 
This, when feraped, they mix wiih 
bread, or rub it with water, and take 
it as pottage ; and it is to them more 
wholefome and plcafing than the honey 
of bees. The people who were en- 
gaged in the fieges of Albaria Marra 
and Archas, and fuffered dreadful 
hunger, were much refrefhed hereby.’ 

The fame author, in the account 
of the reign of Baldwin, mentions 
eleven camels, laden with fugar, be- 
ing taken by the Crufiders, fo that it 
muft have been made in confiderable 
quantity. 

Jacobus de Vitriaco mentions, that 
‘in Syria reeds grow that are full of 
honey, by which he underftands a 


fweet juice, which by the preffure of 
a {crew engine, and concreted by fire, 
becomes fuzar.’ This is the firft ac- 
count I have inet with of the employ- 
ment Of eat or fire in the making of 
fugar. 

About the fame period (A. D. 
1124) Willermus Tyrenfis fpeaks of 
fugar as made in the neighbourhood 
of Tyre, and fent from thence to the 
faitheit parts of the world. 

Marinus Sanu:us mentions (A. D. 
1300) that in the countries fubject to 
the fultan, fugar was produced in 
large quantity, and that it likewiie 
was mace in Cyprus, Rhodes, Amo- 
rea, Marta, Sicily, and other places 
belonging to the Chriilians. 

Hugo Falcandus, an author who 
wrote about the time of the emperor 
Frederic Barbarofla, fpeaks of fugar 
being in his time produced in great 
quantity in Sici'y. It appears to 
have been ufed in two ftates; one 
wherein the juice was boiled down to 
the confiltence of honey, and another 
where it was boiled farther, fo as to 
form a folid body of fugar. 

The foregoing are all the paffages 
that have occurred to my reading on 
this fubje&t. They are but few and 
inconfiderable, but may fave trouble 
to others, who are willing to make a 
deeper enquiry into the hiftory of this 
fabitance. 


ENVY AND EMULATION. 


T one of the celebrated {choo!s 

of painting in Jtaly, a young 

man named Guidotto produced a piece 

fo excellent, that 1t was the admira- 

tion of the mazfters in the art, who all 

declared it to be their opinion that he 

coull not fail of rifing to the fummit 

of his profeflion, fhould he proceed 
as he had begun. 

This performance was looked upon 
with very different eyes by two of his 
fellow-fcholars. Brunello, the elder 
of them, who had himfelf acquired 
fome reputation in his ftudies, was 
mortified in the higheft degree at this 
fuperiority of Guidotto ; and regard- 

I 


ing a'l the honour his rival had ac- 
quired as fo much taken from himéelf, 
he conceived the moft rancorous dif- 
like of him, and longed for nothing 
fo much as to fee him lofe the credit 
he had gained. Afraid openly to de- 
cry the merit of a work which had 
obtained the approbation of the bett 
judges, he threw out fecret infinua- 
tions that Guidotto had been affifted 
in it by one or other of his matters ; 
and he affeéted to reprefent it as a 
fort of lucky hit, which the reputed 
author would probab'y rever equal. 
Not fo Lorenzo. ‘Though a very 
young proficient ia the art, he com- 
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prehended in its full extent the exccl- 
lence of Guidotto’s pertormance, aad 
became one of the fincereil ofhis ad- 
mirers. Fired with the praifes he 
faw him receive on all fides, he ar- 
dently longed one day to delerve the 
like. He placed him before his eyes 
as a fair model which it was his high- 
eft ambition to arrive at equalling — 
for as to excelling him, he could not 
as yet conceive the poffibility of it. 
He never fpoke of him but with rap- 
ture, and could not bear to hear the 
detractions cf lirunello. 

But Lorenzo did not content him- 
felf with words. He entered with his 
whole foul into the career of improve- 
ment—was firit and lait of all the 
fcholars in the defigning-room—and 
devoted to pra&tice at home thofe hours 
which the other youths pafied in a- 
mufement. It was long before he 
could pleafe himfelf with any of his 
attempts, and he was continually re- 
peating over them, ¢ Alas! how far 
diftant is this from Guidotto’s!? At 
length, however, he had the fatisfac- 
tion of becoming fenfible of progrels ; 
and having received confiderable ap- 
plaufe on account of one of his per- 
formances, he ventured to fay to him- 
felf, * And why may not I too be- 
come a Guidotto ?’ 

Meanwhile, Guidotto continued to 
bear away the palm from all compe- 
titors. Brunello struggled a while to 
conteft with him, but * length gave 
up the point, and confvled himfelf un- 
der his inferiority by ill-natured far- 
caf{m and petalant criticifm. Lorenzo 
worked away in filence, and it was 
long before his modeity would fuf- 
fer him to place any piece of his in 
view at the fame time with one of 
Guidotto’s. 

‘There was a certain day in the year 
in which it was cuflomary for all the 
fcholars to exhibit their beft perform- 
ance in a public hall, where their me- 
rit was folemnly judged by a number 
of fele& examinezs, and a prize of va- 
lue was awarded to the moit excellent. 
Guicotto had prepared for this anni- 
verfary with a piece which was to ex- 

7 
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cel all he had before executed. He 
had jut finifhed it on the evening be- 
fore the exhibition, and nothing re- 
mained but to heighten the colouring 
by means cf a tranfparent varnifh. 
The malignant Brunello contrived a:t- 
fully to convey into the phial contain- 
ing this varnilh, fome drops of a cau- 
ftic preparation, the effect of which 
would be entirely to deitroy the bea 
ty and {plendour of the piece. Gui- 
dotto laid it on by candle-light, and 
then with great fatisfaction hung up 
his picture in the public room againit 
the morrow. 

Lozenzo, too, with beating heart, 
had prepared himfelf for the day. 
With vait application he had finifhed 
a piece which he humbly hoped might 
appear not greatly inferior to fome of 
Guidotto’s earlier performances, 

‘(he important day was now arriv- 
ed. The company affembled, and 
vere introduced into the great room, 
where the light had juft been fully ad- 
mitted by drawing up a curtain. All 
went up with raifed expectations to 
Guidatto’s pid ture, when, behold ! in- 
ftead of the brilliant beauty they had 
conceived, there was nothing but a 
dead furface of confufed and blotched 
colours. ‘¢ Surely (they: cried) this 
cannot be Guidotto’s!’? The unfor- 

unate youth himfelf came up, and on 
beholding the difmal change of his 
favourite piece, burft out into an ago- 
ny of grief, and exclaimed that he was 
betrayed and undone. The vile Bru- 
nello in a corner was enjoying his dif- 
trefs. But Loreazo was little iefs af- 
fected than Guidotto himfelf. ¢ Trick 
knavery! (he cried.) Indeed, gen- 
tlemen, this is not Guidotto’s work. 
I faw it when only half finifhed, and 
it was a mot charming performance. 
Look at the outiine, and judge what 
it muft have been before it was {fo 
bafely injured.’ 

The {petators were all ftruck with 
Lorenzo’s generous warmth, and fym- 
pathifed in 1 the di ifgrace of Guidotto ; 
but it was impoflible to adjudge the 
prize to his picture in the ftate in 
which they beheld it, They examin- 
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ed all the others attentively, and that 
of Lorenzo, till then an unknown art- 
it to them, gained a great majority of 
fuffrages. ‘The prize was therefore 
awarded to him; but Lorenzo, on re- 
ceiving it, went up to Guidorto, and 
prefenting 1: to him, faid, * Take what 
merit would tindoubtedly have acqui- 
red for you, had not the bafeft malice 
and envy defrauled you of it. To 
me it is honour enough to be account- 
ed your fecond. If hereafter I may 


afpire to equal you, it fhall be. by 
means of fair competition, not by the 
aid of treachery.’ 

Lorenzo’s noblenefs of conduét ex- 
cited the warmelt encomiums among 
the judges, who at length determined, 
that for this time there fhould be two 
equal prizes diftributed ; for that if 
Guidotio had defefved the prize of 
painting, Lorenzo was entitled to that 
of virtue. 


A General View of the prominent Causes of the INCREASE of CRIMES 
in the Metropolis. 


T N developirig the caufes which have 

fo multiplied and increaied thofe 
Various offences and public wrong$ 
which are at prefent felt to prefs fo 
hard upon fociety, it may be truly af- 
firmed in the firit inftance, much is to 
be imputed to deficient and inapplicable 
laws, and to_,an illeregulated police. 

Crimes of every defcription have 
their origin in the vicious and immoral 
habits of the people ;—in the want of 
attention to the education of the infe- 
rior orders of fociety ;—and in the de- 
ficiency of the fyftem which has been 
e'tablifhed for guarding the morals of 
this ufeful clafs of the community. 

Innimerable temptatioas occur in’a 
great capital, where crimes are refort- 
ed to, in order to fupply imaginary 
wants and improper gratifications, 
which are not known in leffer focieties ; 
and againft which the laws have pro- 
vided few applicable remedies in the 
way Of prevention. 

The improvident, and even the lux- 
urious mode of living which prevails 
too generally among various clafies of 
the lower ranks OF the people in the 
metropolis, leads to much mifery and 
to many crimes. 

Accuftomed from their earlieft in- 
fancy to indulge themfelves in cating 
many articles of expenfive food in its 
feafon *, and pofiefiing litte or no 


knowledge of that kind of frugality and 
care which enables well-regulated fa- 
milies to make every thing go as far as 
poflible, by a diverfified mode of cook- 
ery and good management—affailed 
alfo by the numerous temptations held 
out by fraudulent lotteries, and places 
of pubic refort and amufement ; and, 
above all, by the habit of {pending 2 
great deal of valuable time as well as 
money unneceflarily in public houfes ; 
and often allured by low gaming, to 
{quander more than they can afford ; 
there is fcarcely an inftance of ac- 
commodating the income to the expen- 
diture, even in the beft of times, with 
a confiderable body of the loweft or- 
ders of the people inhabiting the _ 
tal; and hence a melancholy conclu- 
fion is drawn, warranted by a gene- 
rally affumed fa&t ; ¢ that above twen- 
ty thoufand individuals rifeevery morn- 
ing in this great metropolis, without 
knowing how or by what means they 
are to be fupported during the paffing 
day, or where they are to lodge on the 
fucceeding night.’ 

Poverty is no where to be found 
clothed in fo great a degree with the 
garb and emblems of the extremeft 
mifery and wretchednefs, as in Lon- 
don. 

Develope the hiftory of any given 
number of thefe miferable fellow mor- 


* The chief confumption of oyfters, crabs, lobfters, pickled falmon, &c. when 
firit in feafon, anc when prices are high, is by the lowett claffes of the people.-The 
middle ranks, and thofe immediately under them, abjtain generally from fuch indule 


geuces until the prices are moderate. 
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tals, and their diftreffes will be found, 
almoft in every inftance, to be occa- 
fioned by extravagance, profligacy, 
and crimes ; and that their chief fup- 
port is by thieving in a litile way. 

Allured and deceived by the facili 
ties which pawnbrokers and the old 
iron-fhops hold out, in enabling the 
labouring people, when they marry, 
and firft entcr upon life in the metro- 
polis, to raife money upon whatever 
can be offered as a pledge, or for fale, 
the firft tep with too many, is gene- 
rally ta difpofe of wearing-apparel 
and houfehold goods, which is fre- 
quently done upon the leaft preflure, 
rather than forego the ufual gratifica- 
tions of a good dinner, or a hot fup- 
per.—Embarraffments are {pecdily the 
confequence of this line of conduét, 
which is too often followed up by idle- 
nefs and inaétivity. ‘The alehoufe is 
reforted to as a defperate remedy, 
where the idle and the diffolute will 
always find aflociates, who being un- 
willing to labour, refort to crimes for 
the purpofe of fupplying an unnecef- 
fary extravagance. 

It is truly melancholy to reflec 
upon the abje&t condition of that nu- 
merous clafs of profligate parents, who, 
with their children, are conitantly to be 
found in the tap-rooms of public hou- 
fes, fpending in two days as much of 
their earnings as wou'd fupport them 
aweek comfortably in their own dwell- 
ings ;—deftroying their health, waft- 
ing their time, and rearing up their 
children to be proftitutes and thieves 
before they know that it is a crime. 

In the city of London, and within 
the bills of mortality, there at prefent 

204 licenfed public houfes *, and it 
is calculated that the beer and {pirits 
which are confumed in thefe recepta- 
cles of idlenefs and profligacy by the 
labouring people alone, do not amount 
to lefs than three miilions ferling a 
year ! 

A moment’s reflection will fhew how 
much thefe unfortunate habits tend to 
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deftroy the moral principle, and to en- 
gender crimes. 

The faét is, that a large propor- 
tion of thofe earnings, which would 
enable a family to be comfortable at 
home, —to educate their children, and 
to rear them up with a proper regard 
to their health and morals, fo as to 
render them ufeful, inftead of mifchiev- 
ous members of the community, is, 
from invincible and growing habit, 
{guandered in public houfes. 

The period is not too remote to be 
recollected, when it was thought a du- 
grace for a woman (excepting on ho- 
liday occafions) to be feen in the tap- 
room of a public houfe ; but of /ate 
years the obloquy has loft its effect, 
fince it is to be lamented, that the pub- 
lic tap-rooms of many ale-houfes, are 
filled with men, women, and children, 
on all occafions, where the wages of 
labour is too often exchanged for in- 
dulgences ruinous to health, and for 
leffons of profligacy and vice, totally 
deftructive of the morals of the aduits, 
as well as of the rifing generation. 

In tracing the caufes of the increafe 
of public depredations, by means of 
robberies, pilferings, and frauds, much 
mutt be attributed toill-regulated pub- 
lc houfes. 

In places of entrufting licences only 
to men of fober manners and of good 
moral charafter, a little enquiry wilf 
fhew that a confiderable proportion of 
the prefent ale-houfe keepers in the 
metropolis are men of no refpectabi- 
lity ; difpoféd: to promote drunken- 
nefs, low games, and every fpecies of 
vice and immorality that can be the 
means of increafing their trade ; while 
not a few of them are connected with 
highwaymen, common thieves, and 
coiners of bafe moncy. 

An ill regulated public houfe is one 
of the greateft nuifances which can ex- 
ift in civil fociety. Through this me- 
dium, crimes are increafed in an emi- 
nent degree. Its potfon {preads broad 
and wide. It may be truly faid to be 


* In London, 825.—In Weftminfler, 997.—2n that part of Middilefex which lies 
within the Bills of Mortality, 24¢39-—In Southwark, and that part of Surry which 


jies within the Bills of Mortality, 943. 
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a feminary for rearing up rogues and 
vagabonds. 

It is in fuch houfes that thieves find 
an afylum, and confult how and where 
they are to commit depredations on 
the public. It is here that apprenti- 
ces, and boys and girls of tender years, 
are to be found engaged in fcenes of 
lewdnefs and debauchery ; and in fine, 
it is in fuch places where almoft every 
vice which diilurbs or interrupts the 
peace and good order of fociety, has 
its origin *. 

Of how much importance therefore 
is it for magiftrates to eftablifh correct 
fyitems for watching over the conduct 
of publicans and public houfes. —Eve- 
ry thing that tends to the prevention 
of crimes ;—to the comfort and hap- 
pinefs of the labouring people; and to 
the eflential intereit of the ftate in 
what regards the morals and the health 
of the lower ranks of the community, 
in checking the prevailing propenfity 
to drunkennets, gaming, and idlenefs, 
depends, in a great meafure, on the 
vigilance and attention of the civil ma- 
giitrates, whofe powers to do good in 
this refpec&t are extremely ampie, and 
énly require to be exerted with atten- 
tion, mildnefs, and prudence, joined 
to firmnefs and good judgment. 

The foundation of al! good police 
refts upon thofe wife regulations which 
the clergy and the magiftrates thall 
carry into execution for the preferva- 
tion of morals, and the prevention of 
¢rimes. 

It is earneftly to be hoped, that 
thofe who have the charge of parifhes 
will lend their aid in a great degrec, 
by 2 more immediate attention to the 
condition of the poor, by regularly vi- 
fiting their abodes, and by proper re- 
ligious inftructions in their famiies : 
for certain it is, that if the prevailing 
and increaling immorality and proiii- 
gacy is not checked, the licentiouf- 


nefs of the times will produce univer- 
fal anarchy and confufion, and will at 
length fap the foundation of the ttate. 

For the purpofe of elucidating, in 
fome degree, the vaft extent of this 
profigacy and wickednedfs, and the ef- 
tects it produces in the perpretation of 
crimes of every fpecies and denomina- 
tion, the tellowing eftimate has been 
made up from information derived 
from 2 variety of different channels. — 
It exhibits, in one view, the fuppofed 
aggregate of the various depredations 
coinmitted upon the public in the me- 
tropolis and its environs, in the courfe 
of a year. 
1. Small Thefts = £ 710,000 
2. Thefts upon the Rivers 

and Quays - - 500,000 
3. Thefis in the Dock- 

yards, &c.onthe Thames 300,000 
4. Burglaries, Highway- 

Robberies, &€. - - 220,000 


5. Coining bafe Money 200,000 
6. Forging Bills, Swind- 
ling, &c. - - 70,000 


Total Eftimate £ 2,0c0j000 

This eftimate (imperfect and uncer- 
tain as it may be) has been formed 
under an impreffion upon the mind of 
the author, arifing from a variety of 
concurrent circumftances, that, upon 
the whole, it is under the real lois 
fuftained annually by the machinations 
of criminal people. 

It exhibits‘a melancholy picture of 
the general depravity which prevails, 
and which is heightened in a confidera- 
ble degree by the retlection, that a- 
mong the phalanx who compofe the 
miferabie catalogue, are to be num- 
bered perfons, who trom their rank 
and fitnation in lite would fearce be 
fulpected of either committing or con- 
nivir.g at the commiflion of frauds, fo 
as to enrich themfelves at the ex- 
pence of the na:ion. 


* It has been lately diftovered, that clubs of apprentice boys are harboured in pub- 
lic houtes for the purpote of 1upporting their brethren who run away from their matters, 
and of indulging themfelves early in the icenes of lewdnels and drunkennels, which 
they generally do by pilfering their mafter’s property, and difpofing of it at the old iron 
fhops. In this fituation, from being an apprentice to a lawful trade, they in general 
become the apprentices of thieves, who refort to fuch houfes to find boys fit for their 
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THE BRITISH MUSE, 


On the Death of the Rev. Dr. Krpprs. 
By HELEN Maria WILLIAMS. 


Paris, O&. 26, 1795. 
LEASD ‘midi the tempett, whofe 
confliting waves 
The buoyant form of Gallic freedom 
braves, 
I from its fwelling farge unheedful turn, 
While, o'er the grave whge Kippis refts, 
J mourn : 
Friend of my life! by ev’ry tie endear’d, 
By me lamented, as by me rever'd ! 
‘Whene’er remembrance would the patt 
renew, 
His image mingles with the penfive view; 
Him thro’ life’s length'ning fcene I mark 
with pride, 
My earlieft teacher, and my lateft guide. 
Firft, in the houfe of prayer, his voice 
impreft 
Celeftial precepts on my infant breatt ; 
* The ‘hope that refts above,’ my child- 
hood taught, 
And lifted firft to God my duétile thought. 
And when the heaven-born Mufe’s che- 
rifh'd art 
Shed its freth pieafures o'er my glowing 
heart ; 
Flafh'd o’er my foul one fpark of purer 
light, 
New worlds unfolding to my raptur’d 
fight ; 
When firft, with timid hand, I touch’d 
the lyre, 
And felt the youthful poet’s proud defire ; 
His lib’ral comment fann’d the dawning 
flame, 
His plaudit footh’d me with a poet's name ; 
Led by his counfels to the public fhrine, 
He bade the trembling hope to pleafe be 
mine ; 
What he forgave, the critic eye forgives, 
And 7 a while the verfe he fanétion’d 
ives. 
When on that {pot where Gallic freedom 
; role, 
And where the mourn'd her unexampled 
woes, 
Scourge of its nature, and its worft dif- 
grace, 
Curfe of his age, and murd’rer of his race, 
Th’ ignoble tyrarit of his country ftood, 
And bath'd his {caffolds in the patriot’s 
blood ; 


Deftin'd the patriot’s fate in a1! ro thare, 

To feel his triumphs, and his pangs to 
bear ; 

To fhun th’ uplifted axe, condemn’d to 
roam, 

A weeping exile from my cherifh’d home*; 

When malice pour'd her dark infatiaie 
he, 

Cail‘d it, though death to flay, acrime to 

fy 

And while the falfehood ferv’d her hateful 
ends, : 

Congenial audience found in hollow friends 5 

Who to the tale  affent with civil leer, 

And, without fneering, teach the reft to 
ineer ;° 

His friendfhip o'er me {pread that guardian 

; iel j 

Which his fevereft virtue beft could 
wield ; 

Repell’d by him, relentlefs Slander found 

Her dart bereft of half its power to 
wound. 

Alas ! no more to him the tafk belongs 

To footh my forrows, or redrefs my 
wrongs j 

No more his letter’d aid (enlighten’d 

« Sage!) ‘ 
Shail mark the errors of my carelefs 


page ; 

Shall hide from public view the faulty 
line, 

And bid the merit he beftows be mine. 

Ah! while with fond regret my feeble 
verfe 

Would pour its tribute o’er his hallow’d 

i hearfe, 

For him, his country twines her civic 
palm, 

And Learning’s tears his honour’d name 
embalm ; 

His were the javith itores, her force fub- 
lime 

Thro’ every pafling age has fnatch’d from 
time 3 

His, the Hiftorian’s wreath, the Critic’s 
art, 

A rigid judgment, but a feeling heart ; 

His, the warm purpofe for the general 
weal, 

The Chriftian’s meeknefs, and the Chrif- 
tian’s zeal ; 

And his the gral worth, to which is 


given 
Earth's pureft homage, and the meed of 
heaven. 


i* Mifs Williams took refuge in Switzerland during the reign of Robefpierre. 
‘ ; 
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Op reading an Eprcram, intended to 
‘ atperfe a great Law Charaéter. 
To Mr. E-sx-NeE. 


L ET Envy’s pigmy darts affault thy 

‘ “name, 7 

Not one thall ever reach thy giant fame ! 

As fcon the feeble gales of zephyr’s breeze 

Might proftrate lay the aged foreii trees. 

As fon might pebbles, trom an urchin’s 
hand, 

O'erthrow the rock, and bid it kifs the 
ftrand. ; 

No—thine are talents, E-fk-ine, thine the 
mind, 

That Virtue fhields from malice of man- 
kind. © 

What heart that feels the prifoner’s trem- 
bling fear, 

What eye that fills with Pity’s ftarting 
tear, 

What mild conceding philanthropic breaft, 

But views thy foul the friend of the dittvett, 

And when from courts to [enates we pur- 
fue, 

And trace the condu& to thy country due, 

What patriot heart that does not own in 
thee, 

Our Britain’s better Guardian than her 


Sea. 
May Virtue then ftill teach thy fame to rife, 
And guard its progreis—till it reach the 
fkies ! . 
Surbiton. 


IMPROMPTU, 


To the Poon Weaver who wrote fome 
pretty Lines on SLEEP *. 


P OE TIC Weaver, write again ! 
Forego thy loom, and take the pen! 
Perchance thou didft not there excel, 
But here, “tis plain—thou wirite/f well : 
‘Then fpurn thy trade, that toil refute, 
And weave thy garlands for the mule. 


Surbiton. 


FAME: A SONNrcT. 


{From Afhburnham’s Elegiac Sonnets 
: and other Poems. | - 


SAY, what is Fame? a brilliant empty 
thade, 

vapours painted by the breath of 

morn, 

Which chill the mountain’s brow, (in 
clouds array’d) 

And ftarve the head their glittering robes 
adorn, 


Like 
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Ah! what avails the flowly-moving hearfe, 

The fhrine that eulogy is wort to raife ; 

The fplendid tomb deck’d with funeral 
verle, 

The fhout of millions, or the peal of praife B 

O what is Fame? enroil’d in glory’s 
page, 

Purfued with vigour, and with ardour 
fought ; 

For which, in every clime and ev'ry age, 

The poet labour’d and the hero fought ? 

*Fis oft a bubble, that through ether 
flies, 

That {ports a while, evaporates, and dies. 


SONNET. 


Mary Queen of § cors taking her Leave 
of France. 


[ From the Same. ] 


ALLTA, farewell! thou pleafin 
G bleit abode ! , » 
Scenes of my youth, fo gay, fo fair, fo 
dear ! 

My primrof path was once with flow’rets 
firew'd ; 

Bright fhone the eye now gliftning with 
a tear. 

But though the tall thip waft my body 
o'er, 

From this lov’d land though Mary’s 
doom’d to part ; 

Condemn’d to dwell on fome bleak, barren 
fhore, 

Yet you, and you alone, poffefs my heart. 

Ah me! the lefs*ning fhore recedes from 
fight, 

O then receive, receive my laft adieu : 

Beloved realms, regions of dear delight, 

My flutt’ring {pirit fondly clings to you : 

Borne on light pintons borrow’d of the 
dove, 

till haunts thofe fcenes of happinefs and 


love. 


ODE tro TIME. 


Att conquering Power! who fit'ft elate, 
Where human grandeur yields to fate, 

Where defolation now appears 

Amid the pride of ancient years, 

Before thy unrelenting {way 

The works of man are {wept away 5 

Their pomp, and all their grandeur fade, 

And vanith like an empty fhade. 

Mark, where its front yon caftle rears,’ 

The monument of former years, 

Where throng’d fuil oft in days of old 

Hardy Knights and Barons bold. 


® See Page 71. 
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Yon aged abbey’s hoary pile, 

The mouktering vault, and long drawn 
aifle, 

Along whofe venerable walls 

The melancholy ivy crawls, 

‘The ruin’d tomb, the nodding tower, 

Diiplay the triumphs of thy power. 

Still does thy fwift and filent pace 

‘The works of bufy man efface, 

And, waiting on thy ttern command, 

Pale Ruin marks thy fatal hand. 

See, where on Tybev’s far-fam'd fhore 

Imperial Rome arofe of yore, 

Hew funk her towering pride appears, 

‘The fport of all-fubduing years! 

There, *mid the temple's folemn gloom, 

*Mid the dark horrovs of the tomb, 

O’er many a defolated plain, 

Sad Solitude and Silence reign. 

There doft thou glut thy iullen rage 

With the rich fpoils of every age, 

And view’ ft at midnight’s filent hour 

The hoary pile, the mofs-grown tower, 

That faw full many a fleeting race, 

Fall headlong from their folid bafe. 

Depreft by thy prevailing might, 

Ambition checks his daring flight, 

And with a figh laments to fee 

His airy dreams o’erthrown by thee. 

And Beauty, whoie bewitching charms 

Have rous’d mankind to deeds of arms, 

The cheek, that emulates the role, 

The tkin more white than mountain fnows, 

Full quickly muft become thy prey, 

Aind, like the fhort-liv’d flower, decay. 

Even Nature's felf to thee muft yield, 

And quit the long-contetted field, 

When at that Jaft, that awful day, 

Creation al] fhall melt away. 


$ ON G. 


s HOU GH the fofteft vermilion adorn 
The cheek of the beautiful fair, 
Though her face boatt the frefhnefs of 
morn, 
And the graces embellifh her air ; 


Yet the paffion, which thefe can infpire, 
¥s cold, and will quickly decay ; 

Such charms for a while we admire, 
But fleeting and fhort is their fway. 


*Tis expreffion alone can impart 
To beauty its finifhing grace, 
When all, that we prize in the heart, 
Shines, fweetly difplayed in the face. 
When goodnefs illumines the eyes, 
And good- humour enlivens the {imile, 
Then all, that in beauty we prize, 
With the heart of the gazer beguile. 
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To Mrs. Bisuor, with a Pocket Look- 
ing-Glais; written by the late Mr. 
BisHop, Matter of Merchant Taylors” 
School. 


T° you, dear wife, (and all muft grant, 
A wife's no common confidante, ) 

I dare my fecret foul reveal, 

Whate’er I think, whate’er I feel ; 

This verfe, for inftance, I defign 

To mark a female friend of mine, 

Whom long, with paffion’s warmeft glee, 

T’ve teen, and could for ever fee. 

But hear me firit defcribe the dame; 

Tt candour then can blame me—blame. 

I’ve feen her charm, at forty, more 

Then half her fex at twenty-four ; 

Seen her, with equal pow’r and eafe, 

Draw right to rule, from will to pleafe ; 

Seen her fo frankly give, and {pare 

At once, with fo difcreet a care, 

As if her fenfe, and her's alone, 

Could limit boanty like her own ; 

Seen her, in Nature’s fimplett guife, 

Above arts, airs, and fathions, rife ; 

And, when her peers fhe had furpafs'd, 

Improve upon herfelt at Jatt ; 

Seen her, in fhort, in ev'ry part, 

Difcernment, temper, figure, heart, 

So perfeét, that, till heav’n remove her, 

I mut admire her, court her, love her ! 
Molly, I fpeak the thing I mean ; 

So rare a woman I have feen ; 

And fend this honett glafs, that you, 

Whene’er you pleafe, may fee her too! 


PrRoLocuE to the Surana Twins, 
Written by the Margravine of ANSPACHy 


And fpoken by Mr. PLaistow, at 
Brandenburgh-houfe, on Thurfday, 
February 25. 


WHilLe Ceylon laurels deck the viétor’s 
brow, 

And Eaftern vaffals before England bow, 

The timid mufe, that fhrinks from war’s 
alarms, 

May here portray the Eaftern female 
charms : 

Her playful notes oft'gayly tripp’d along, 

With Turkith manners, Turkith dance 
and fong ; 

Obferv'd that foil and clime may change 
the drefs, 

The mariners toomnay even thought re- 
prefs 5 

But foft humanity is ftill the fame 

In every breaft, and under every name. 

Yet love and conttancy, and truth com- 
bin'd, ‘ 

Ave not to England's fair alone confin’d : 
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Beneath the Turkifh zone, and brilliant 


velt, 

Fidelity and al! the graces reft 5 

_ And human frailty, human virtue reigns, 

In cultur’d Albions, or Bulgarian 

. . plains : 

At Smyrna, or in London, ftill we find 

The fame purfuits engaging all man- 
kind. 

To night, the man, whofe tortur'd breaft 
may heave 

With tyrant boaft, or own himfelf a 
flave, 

Shall with our Twins, and their domeftic 
woe, 

Explain the caufe that makes his forrows 
flow. 

But if the moral pleafe not, yet, oh {pare 

The author, for the trinkets at the fair! 

So may our play, like books, your eyes 
enga 

Look only on the title and laft page ; 

While trifles finile at all the trifling part, 

The moral {till may touch each feeling 
heart. 


The Comp.LarinT of a Prano-FortTe, 
tor the ABSENCE of its MisTRESS. 


By a Lapy. 
M OURN with me, daughters of the 
tuneful quires, 


Mute be your ftrains, unftrung your golden 
lyres 5 
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To ftrike the trembling chord awhile for- 
bear, 

And, forrowing, fhed the fympathetic 
tear ; 

For oh! to diflant {cenes Selina’s gone, 

The {weet infpirer of th’ enliv’ning fong ; 

Untouch'd--forfaken--I, her lofs to mourn 

Am left, and filent wait her wifh’d return ; 

No found melodious now trom me fhall 
flow, 

Save fome kind hand will teach me ftrains 
of woe ; 

Her magic touch alone relief can bring, 

Aud wake to fymphony the filent ttring. 

Soon, then, return, let harmony its reign 

Refume, and mirth lead back his jocund 
train. 

For who, like thee, enjoys the pleafing 
ow'r, 

To chafe dull care, and cheer the lonely 
hour ? 

What tuneful yoice, like thine, can joy 
impart, 

To footh th’ affliive forrow of the heart ? 

Form’d for delight, on thee the Graces 
"tend, 

And all the mufes own thee for their 
friend : 

If, then, oh! youth, the cares of anxious 
love, 

And Cupid’s chains you never wihh to 
prove, 

Avoid her charms 3 for where's the heart 
fo free, 

That can't, Selina, be fubdu'd by thee ? 


THE THEATRE. 


ON Saturday, March 12, was per- 
formed, for the firtt time, at Drury- 
lane theatre, a new ferio-comie drama, 
written by Mr. Colman, and called 
Tue Iron CHEST. 

As the production of Mr. Coiman, this 
piece excited great expectation ; ‘but to 
that expectation nothing in ‘The Iron 
Cheft’ correfponded. The fable is un- 
worthy of notice: it is avowedly taken 
from a novel, which was written with the 
mott unfocial and mifanthropic views, 


and, to effeé&t its obje&, contains a num- 
ber of improbable and unnatural incidents. 
In the conftru€ion of the piece, more- 
over, and the delineation of the different 
characters, Mr. Colman has not difplayed 
his ufual ingenuity and judgment, nor ex- 
hibited his ufual marks of genius. The 


, piece was given out for a fecond repre- 


fentation, (when Mr. Kembie, wha was 
extremely iil with a cold and hoarfenefs, 
fhould be well enough to appear) amid a 


mixture of dilapprobation and applaule. 


Speecu of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on opening 
the prefent Seffion of Parliament. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Have received his majefty's commands 
to meet you in parliament. 
It gives me the moft fincere fatisfa€tion 
to be authoriled to inform you, that not- 


withftanding the advantages which the 
enemy poffeiled at the commencement ot 
the lait year, and the fucceffes which at- 
tended their operations in the former parts 
of the campaign, the general fituation of 
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affairs is on the whole moft effentially im- 
proved. : 

The continued and brilliant fucceffes of 
the Auftrian armies upon the Khine, the 
important captures of the Cape of Good 
Hope and Trincomalé by his majelty’s 
forces, and the decided and confirmed fti- 
periority of his fleets, are circurhitances of 
the utmott importance to the common 
caufe, and their effect is heightened by 
the internal diftreiIes, the ruined com- 
merce, and increafing financial embarrafl- 
ment of the enemy. 

The crifis lately depending in France 
has led to an order of things in that coun- 
try, fuch as will induce his majefty to 
meet any difpofition to negociation on the 
part of the enemy, with an earneft defire 
to give it the fulleft and {peedieit effect ; 
and to conclude a treaty of general peace, 
when it may be effected on juft and fuita- 
ble terms for hinafelf and his allies. 

The treaty of commerce between his 
majelty and the United States of America, 
having been mutually ratified, I have or- 
dered copies of it, by his majefty’s com- 
mand, to be Jaid before you. 

Ihave the pleafure to announce te you, 
that her royal highnefs the princefs of 
Wales has bsen happily delivered of a 
princefs ; an event which, by giving ad- 
ditional ftability to his majeity’s auguit 
houfe, cannot fail to afford you the highett 
fatisfaction. 

Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 

1 obferve with the fincereft pleafure, 
that notwithftanding the continued pref- 
fure of the war, the commerce and revenues 
of this kingdom have not in any degree 
fallen, from that flourifhing’ ftate of ad- 
vancement, which in the lat feflion of 
parliament was a fubje&t of fuch juft con- 
gratulation. This circumftance affords a 
decifive proof, that your profperity is 
founded on a folid bafis, and leads me to 
indulge the flattering hope, that whatever 
additional burdens you may find it necef- 
fary to impofe will not be materially ‘felt 
by the people. 

* I have ordered the public accounts and 
eftimates for the enfuing year to be laid 
before you, and have no doubt of your 
readine(s to provide fuch fupplies as a due 
fenfe of the exigencies of the kingdom thall 
fuggelt, and the wile policy of ftrengthen- 
ing his majefty’s exertions for procuring 
a folid and permanent peace fhall appear 
to render neceflarv. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
It is with regret that I teel myfeif 
% 


obliged to advert to thofe fecret and trea- 
fonable affociations, the dangerous extent 
and malignity of which have, in fome de- 
gree, been difclofed im feveral trials 5 and 
to the ditturbances which have taken place 
in fome parts of the kingdom. Ik has at 
the farne time been.a fource of great fit! 
fa€tion to me, to obferve the fiiece’Sful ant 
mevitorious exertions of the magiftrates m 
feveral parts of the kingdom ; and the alas 
crity which his maiefty’s regular and m+ 
iitia forces have univerfally manifefted, in 
aid of the civil power, wherever they have 
been called upon for the prefervation of the 
peace and fupport of the laws. It remains 
for your prudence and wildom to devilé 
fuch meafures as, together with the con- 
tinuance of thofe exertions, and with the 
additional power which, by the advice of 
the privy-council, I have thought it ne- 
ceffary to eftablith in different counties; 
will prevent the return of fimilar exceflis, 
and reftore a proper reverence for the laws 
of the country. 

The fuperior and increafing importance 
of the agriculture arid manufa@ures, and 
particularly of the linen manufa&ure cf 
the kingdom, will Command your accuf- 
tomed tupport. Under the prefent fitua- 
tion of Europe, you cannot fail to attend 
with peculiar vigilance to the general (tate 
of provifions, and if circumftances thail, 
at any time, render your interpofition ad- 
vilable, I have no doubt of your adopting 
fuch meaiures as fhall beit apply to the 
exiting neceffity of the times. 

Iam alto defirous of poixting your at- 
tention to the proteftant charter {ctiools, 
and other inftitutions of public charity and 
improvement. 

Your unanimity and zeal can never be 
of more importance than at the prefent 
crifis, in order to imprefs the enemy with 
a thorough convittion. of the refources of 
his majetty’s kingdoms, and to procure a 
favourable termination to your honourable 
efforts. His majefty has the fullett reli- 
ance on your firmnefs and attachment, 
and on the fortitude, fpirit, and perfe- 
verance of his people. 

It will be my ambition, as it is my 
duty, to reprefent your zeal in his ma- 
jeity’s fervice; and it will be my perfonal 
and moft anxious wifh .to co-operate with 
your efforts in the common caufe, in 
which we are all equally engaged and in- 
terefted, and my utmoit endeavours fhall 
be ufed to fecure the happinefs and pro- 
fperity of this kingdom, and to proteét 
and maintain its molt excellent contliu- 
tion,” 
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Procegpines of the Sixth Srss1on of the Seventeenth Parliament of 
. Great Britain: Continued from Page 142. 


ON Thurfday, Feb. 18, Mr. Man- 
ning brought up a bill for making wet 
docks at ‘Wapping and Shadweli, with a 
canal leading thereto from Blackwall. It 
was read a firft time. 

The fame dav, Mr. Wilberforce rofe, 
to bring the confideration of the flave trade 
once more before the houfe. In addition 
to the many arguments repeatedly urged 
hefore, againft the humanity of the flave 
trade, he faid, that there was one con- 
fideration to prove the neceffity of the abo- 
Jition, that muft sow be particularly 
ftriking : he meant the prefent ftate of our 
Wet India iflands, which rendered it ex- 
nedient that not a moment fhouid be loft 
in effecting that defirable end. It muft be 
within the recollegtion of every one who 
heard him, that the decree of the F rench 
convention, pafled in the beginning of 
the year 1794, which gave freedom to the 
flaves, the enemy had been enabled to re- 
poffels themfelves of fome of the iflands 
captured by us at the commencement of 
the war, which by any other means they 
had no profpeét of acquiring : for to that 
emancipation only they were indebted for 
their fuccefs again{t Guadaloupe, St. Lucie, 
and Gouyave: and, at a time when the 
fame principle was gaining ground in al- 
moft ail the plantations, it was more 
impolitic than ever to continue the traffic, 
as newly imported Africans, cruelly drag- 
ged from their homes, would naturally 
embrace every opportunity of opprefling 
their oppofers, and of courle be more vio- 
Jent in their refentment, than thofe ha- 
bituated to flavery, from the impreffion 
on their memory of the recent wrongs 
fuftained by them. If we continued to 
increafe thefe inflammable materials, dread - 
ful muit be the explofion, whenever it 
happened. If we fhould reconquer thofe 
iflands in which freedom prevailed, could 
we expect to reduce them again to flavery? 
Or, if not, could we think of tolerating 
their emancipation in one place, and con- 
tinuing them in a ftate of abject bondage 
in another ? If it was our determination 
to keep them every where in a ftate of 
fubjeftion, how much lefs dangerous 
would that tafk have been, in cafe the im- 
portation.of flaves had been prohibited for 
the laft four years, within which period a 
far greater number of them had been im- 
ported than had ever been remembered in 
the fame {pace of time; which circum 


fiance, it muft be clear to every gent’e~ 
man, increafed the difficulty we had 10 
encounter on that head. Had not experi- 
ence taught him to think otherwile, he 
fhould have fuppofed that no one could 
now be found to maintain the policy of 
continuing the obnoxious traffic ; for even 
thofe who had on former occafions fup- 
ported, that without conftant fupplies of 
blacks from Africa, the bufinefs of the 
colonies would be at a ftand, muft now 
be convinced of the cpntrary, as the 
French, who had totally abolifhed the 
practice, had abundance of men in eve! 

quarter. He then appealed to thofe mem- 
bers, who previoufly to the laft adjourn- 
ment of the houfe, patriotically and fuc- 
cefsfully exerted themfelves to preférve 
their country from the anarchy with which 
it was menaced: thofe gentlemen, whom 
pofterity would regard as the faviours of 
Great Britain, he earneftly conjured to 
join with him in vindicating the real 
wrongs of fuffering human nature. Ata 
time when they were employed in the fup- 
preffion of anarchial defigns, they would, 
he hoped, attend to the firft ties of hu- 
manity and nature ; and while, by avert~ 
ing outrage at home, they fecured their 
own happinefs, they would not, by dif 
regarding the calls of juftice in another 
part of the world, fuffer their. fellow- 
creatures to be expofed to every fpecies of 
unprovoked cruelty, and favage barbarity. 
And if it fhould be found that a neigh. 
bouring country, a prey to anarchy, con« 
fufion, and bloodthed ; governed by a fet 
of defperate defigning men, poffefled of 
art fufficient to retain their power, where 
every moral and religious obligation was 
ridiculed, where every outrage againft fo~ 
ciety and human nature was committed 
with impunity ; and where even the hope 
of future reward or punifhment was de-~ 
rided and deftroyed : if it fiould appear 
that fuch a nation had abolifhed this 
cruel and iniquitous traffic, who could 
imagine that it would be retained by a 
nation that profefled to abhor the cruel- 
ties and atrocities committed in that 
neighbouring nation, and to hold in the 
higheft veneration the awful fanétions of 
religion, and the falutary inftitutions of 
law? He concluded by moving for leave 
for bringing in a bill for the total aboli« 
tion of the flave trade.—Part of Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s new argument was likewife 
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urged by Mr. Courtenay: ¢ If,” faid he, 
* the conduét of two neighbouring nations 
fhould be compared, it would be found, 
that one, which made few profeffions of 
religion, had obeyed its precepts, and the 
other, which abounded in profeffions, had 
difregarded its principles. The French 
had not only emancipated the negroes in 
their iflands, but one of their captains, 
who had taken two veflels laden with 
flaves, and might have fold them at a 
neutral ifland, had given them their free- 
dom, by landing them on a French one. 
Had the laft motion for the abolition of 
the trade been fuccefsful, this reinforce- 
ment of men, inftigated againft us not 
only by revenge, but by gratitude to their 
deliverers, would not have been added to 
our difficulties. The fag was, that the 
very continuance of flavery was the lofs of 
the iflands."—The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer obferved, that no local or tempo- 
rary circumftances of fuppofed policy 
ought, for a moment, to influence the 
houfe, in deciding upon a queftion of 
juftice and humanity. He added, that 
every prefent circumftance, whether of the 
fituation of our iflands, or the {tate of our 
general commerce, induce him to wifh 
that the trade had been abolithed four 
years ago, and afforded new inttances of 
the neceflity of fuppreffing it now. Mr. 
Buxton, fir Richard Hijl, Mr. W:liiam 
Smith, Mr. ferjeant Adair and Mr. Fox 
Spoke warmly for the motion ; which was 
as ftrenuoutly oppofed, on the grounds 
repeatedly urged before, by general Tarle- 
ton, fir William Young, Mr. Jenkinfon, 
Mr. Dent, and Mr. Barham. Mr. Dun- 
das and Mr. Addington (who both ac- 
knowledge the unpolicy of the trade and 
its utter incompatibility with juftice and 
humanity) were however, for a gradual 
abolition. On a diviiion, the numbers 
were, for the motion 93, againft it 67. 
On Friday, Feb. 19, Mr. Grey took 
notice of the very early period at which 
the vote of credit was now to be pailed ; 
a vote, which had never before heen pafled 
but toward the conclufion of the feffion. 
This led him to fufpeé&t, that it was not 
intended to provide for the unforefeen ex- 
pences of the prefent yéar, but to cover 
the expences already incurred for the lat ; 
and he was more particularly of this opi- 
nion, as all the departments of ‘govern- 
Mnent were in arrear, and the civil lilt was 
fix quarters in arrear. He therefore wifhed 
io put off this vote till he could fee whe- 
ther thefe accounts had been fettled. He 
accordingly moved, that the receiving of 


the report be put off for three weeks. 
Mr. Rofe, on the other hand, ftated, that 
the vote of credit had frequently been ap- 
plied to cover expences already incurred ; 
and Mr. Grey's motion paffed in the ne- 
gative, without a divifion.— Mr. Burton 
then moved for the annual police Weft- 
minfter bill, which was carried without a 
divifion. 

On Monday, Feb. 22, on the third 
reading of the vote of credit for z, 500,000, 
Mr. Grey objeéted to its paffing, on the 
grounds already ftated,, and alfo on*ac- 
count of its being enormoufly great be- 
yond all former example. Mr. Pitt an- 
fwered, that it was true, that, in fome 
inftances, the vote of credit had paffed 
at the end of the feflion, but frequently 
before the committee of fupplies, particu- 
larly when the public fervices were preff- 
ing; and Mr. Grey’s motion for poft- 
poning it for three weeks, was negatived 
by 102 to 24.—Mr. William Smith then 
rofe to move the order of the day for tak- 
ing the report of the loan into confidera- 
tion; but Mr. Pitt obje&ting that it was 
taking him by furprife, on the fuggeftion 
of the fpeaker, the debate on the firft re- 
folution was adjourned to the Friday 
after. 

On Tuefday, Feb. 23, the theriffs of 
the city of London preiented a petition 
from the corporation againtt the bill before 
parliament for making wet docks in Wap- 
ping, &c. The petition being read, al- 
derman Anderfon obferved, that the peti- 
tion was brought forward on the faireft 
and moft unobjectionable grounds. The 
bill dire&tly went to remove the trade of 
London from its ancient and natural 
channel, to the prejudice of the owners of 
eftates in London, Southwark, and Weft. 
minfter, and for the fole advantage of in- 
terefted {peculators, while the city of Lon- 
don offered in the faireft manner to form 
convenient docks and extend the quays at 
its ewn expence for the advantage of the 
public. He therefore moved, ‘ That the 
petition do lie on the table till the fecond 
reading of the bill," which was agreed to. 

Sir John Sinclair prefented a bill for 
inclofing and cultivating the wafte lands 
in that part of Great Britain called Eng- 
land. ‘The bill was read 2 firft time. 

Mr. Henniker Major moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to enable courts to allow 
cofts in cafes of mifdemeanor as in thofe 
of felony ; to allow them to conftables in 
cafes of adjudication of vagrants ; and to 
allow them in certain cafes as thercin see 
cited ; which was agreed to. ‘ai 
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Gn Friday, Feb. 26, Mr. Fox brought 
up the report of the committee on the 
publicans petition, which ftated, that they 
fuftained a lofs of 10,000]. annually in 
pewter pots. Leave was given to bring 
in a bill on the faid petition. 

General M‘Cleod faid, that he withed 
to afk minifters a queition relative to a let- 
ter which he faw in a morning paper, 
dated Jamaica. This hedid, for the fake 
of a certain noble lord’s (Balcarras) cha- 
racter, for which he had the higheft re- 
fpect.—He underftood that martial law 
had been proclaimed in that ifand, and 
that 100 blood-hounds, and twenty chaf- 
feurs, had been fent for from the ifland of 
Cuba, to hunt.down and deftroy the Ma- 
roons. In the letter there was, he faid, 
the following query —* What effeé&t would 
this have on the feelings of Mr. Wilber- 
force ?’ Every one, he faid, muft remem. 
ber the congueft of South America by the 
Spaniards, and of Cuba particularly, 
where, after thefe blood-hounds had killed 
the father, the Spaniards were obliged to 
tear them off from fucking the blood of the 
father to purfue the children. Thefe dogs 


were not only fnt for, but hunters allo ; 
and for the fake of the charaéter of the 
noble lord, he hoped it was not true. The 
barbarity of the French had been talked 


of ; but would any one compare that with 
the favagencfs of dogs ? All he fhould do 
at prefent would be, to afk the right hon. 
gentleman oppofite (Mr. Pitt) whether 
it was true? And if it was, he would 
have that noble jord cited to the bar of 
that houfe for fuch an infamous and inhu- 
man tranfation.—Mr. Pitt faid, that any 
idea of employing the means alluded to as 
an inftrument of war, was as foreign from 
the minds of his maijefty’s minifters, as 
from any gentleman's in that houfe.— 
General M‘Cleod replied, that the noble 
lord alluded to mutt either do it of him- 
felf or according to his initruétions.— 
Mr. Yorke faid, that thofe Maroons were 
robbers and affatiins, and that thefe dogs 
were brought for the purpofe of finding 
out their haunts. 

Mr. William Smith having moved the 
refumption of the adjourned debate of 
Monday, on the firit refolution of the 
committee on the late loan, Mr. Sylvefter 
Douglas rofe, and faid, that he hoped, they 
would excufe him if he thould move, that 
the whoie be read, and that he would deny 
all the charges contained therein, by mov- 
ing the previousqueltion, in order to nega- 
tivethem ; and not only negative them, but 
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fubftitute another refolution, for the pur- 
pofe of exculpating the right hon. gentle- 
man, whom it was fo important to juftify, 
as he held fo high an office in his majetty’s 
fervice. Mr. uate then entered into 
a financial difquifition on the nature of 
the late loan, which he endeavoured: to" 
prove, under all circumftances, to be ad~ 
vantageous to the public, and that a better 
bargain could not be made. After which 
he concluded a {peech of about three hours 
with moving an amendment to the firft re- 
folution, viz. that according to the words 
of that refolution, Mr. Pitt had always 
declared competition to be the faireft way 
of negociating the loan; but that it did 
not apply in the prefent cafe. This he 
followed with two other refolutions, in 
place of two refolutions ot the committce s 
thefe were in exculpation and vindication 
of Mr. Pitt ; and as to the reft, he would 
move that they be negatived. 

The houfe divided at four o’clock in the 
morning, for the amendment 171, againft 
it 25. 

Phe previous queftion, moved upon the 
other refolution, was then carried without 
a divifion, as were the refolutions moved 
inftead of them by Mr. Douglas. 

On Monday, Feb. 29, Sir George 
Shuckburgh ftated, that the late Mr. John 
Hunter had, by bis will, direéted the 
truftees therein appointed to offer to the 
Britith government that almoft invaluable 
mufeum, or colleétion of fubjects in Nae 
tural Hiftory, which had coft him the la- 
bours of a life, and a large fum of money, 
to collest, upon fuch terms as fhould ap- 
pear io be fairly its value. And in cafe 
of the Britith government declining the 
purchafe, the faid truftees were directed to 
offer it to any of the governments of Eu- 
rope, who fhould think proper to purchafe 
it. To carry this truft into execution in 
the firft inftance, fir George faid, the peti- 
tion in his hand was intended, which he 
would propofe fhould be referred to a come 
mittee ; but as, according to the laws of 
parliament, fuch a petition could not be re- 
gularly offered without permillion previouf 
ly granted, he had another petition, prays 
ing for fuch permiflion, which he would 
move for liberty to bring up.—-This peti- 
tion was objected to, on account of the 
impropriety of any unneceffary expendi- 
ture ot the public money in the midft of 
fuch a ruinous war. Inthe courfe of the 
converfation, the merits cf Mr. Hunter, 
as the firlt furgeon and anatomift in the 
world, received the higheft eulogy ; and, 
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after it had been obferved, in particular, 
that this muf_um was not fo much an ob- 
ject of curiofity as of ufe in the ftudy. of 
anatomy, leave was given to bring up the 
petition, the prayer of which was granted, 
and the petition of Mr. Hunter's truitees 
was then referred to a committee. 

Mr. Jekyll then moved the order of the 
day for taking into confideration the re- 
folutions of the committee appointed to 
examine into the nature of the loan, which 
related to the negociation of certain bills ; 
to the amount of 700,0001. purporting to 
have been drawn at Hamburgh, on the 
treafury, but which, in reality, weie drawn 
in this country. He infitted that the 
tranfation had every appearance of being 
fraudulent and collufive ; and he moved a 
refolution to that effeé&t.—Mr. Long de- 
nied that there was any thing fraudulent 
in the tranfaétion, as there had always 
been money enough in the treafury to dif- 
charge the amount of thele bills. The 
chancellor of the exchequer faid but little, 
conceiving what had already been faid by 
others in his vindication tilly fufficient ; 
and Mr. Long having move: the previons 
queftion, it was carried by 109 to 24. 

On Tuefday, March 1, in a committee 
on the high price of corn, Mr. Lechmere 
moved, that the chairman be dire¢ted to 
move for leave to bring in a bill for more 
effeGtually preventing the exportation of 
corn, and to prevent the felling of corn in 
the markets by finall famples. This was 
féconded by Mr. Francis ; but Mr. Mar- 
tin and others conceiving that the com- 
mittee was taking every neceffary ftep to 
nae for the prefent {carcity, thought 

he motion unneceffary, which being put, 
was inftantly negatived. 

On Thurfday, March 3, in the houfe 
of lords, lord Lauderdale rofe to make the 
motion, of which he had before given no- 
tice, telative to the penfion granted to a 
€ertain individual. He defired feveral do- 
cuments to be read, by which it appeared, 
that the 4} per cent. duties were appro- 
priated for the ufe of the fortifications and 
defence of the Leeward Iflands. In the 
appropriation act of king William, they 
were part of the civil lift, but upon the 
petition of the merehants, &c. of Barba- 
does, and the confequent addrefs to queen 
Anne, they became appropriated to the 
fervice of the ifland, and were omitted in 
the civil lift bill:of x queen Anne. This, 
he thought, fufficiently proved, that they 
Were no longer undéritood ‘a3 a part of the 
civil lift, or forming any portion of tlie 

fear 1 ‘ + ® ‘ ® . . t 


private revenue of the crown. A Mort 
tketch of the hiftory of the 44'per cent: 
duties would elucidate the matter. Early 
in the laft century, Barbadoes was granted 
to an earl of Mariborough, and from him 
it pafied to an earl of Carlifle ; under him 
to his heir at law, an earl of Kinnoul, 
A difpute arifing, it was agreed that the 
earl of Kinnoul fhould receive a certain 
propertion of property in the ifland, and 
the fupreme dominion thould be vefted in 
the crown. The colonial affembly voted 
the 41 per cent. duties for the maintenance 
and defence which the ifland received from 
their mother country. The duties at that 
time amounted to a pretty confiderable 
fam. During the civil wars in England, 
the cultivation of the iflands had much 


increafed, and their population multiplied - 


by the emigration during the civil wars. 
Afterward, the negleét of this country 
caufed a ftate of ruin, in confequence of 
which the merchants and planters prefented 
the petition he had defired to be read. 
Their lordihips would be aware,- that if it 
was neceflary to the prefervation of the 
leeward iflands at that time, he was fure 
they mufl feel, that at this moment they 
had equally ftreng claims for the protec- 
tion of this country. ‘They were now in 
a fituation which demanded a facred “and 
religious application of the fund deftined 
for their prefervation ; and happy fhould 
he be if, in his motion, he met that fuc- 
cefs which had formerly marked the la- 
bours of the houfe of commons. For a 
period of fixty years, tlie money had been 
regularly applied ; at length penfions had 
been granted to perfons rendering great 
fervices, and afterward to others ; fo the 
owe became introduced by degrees. 
uch expe€tation had been railed, that 4 
articular perfon of great talents [Mr. 
Burke} certainly was’ the object of this 
motion ; but whatever pains‘ had becri 
taken to saife the public curiofity, by 
whifpers, infinuations, and even publica- 
tions, he had adopted a line ‘of conduét 
from which nothing fhould ever’ inducé 
him to {werve. He would fay nothing 
perfonal. He argued the queftion oe a 
much broader bafis. If he fhould be driven 
from this part of his argument, he could 
corroborate it by farther proofs. His 
majefty’s brother, the duke of Gloucefter, 
had goool. per annum, charged upon this 
fund, which was afterward eharged upon 
the general fund. ‘To another noble lord 
(Aukland) it was in contemplation to 
give a penfion on the fame fund 4} per 
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ecnt. Thus he had traced it as far as the 
privy feal, but it ftopt at the great feal. 
How was this to be accounted for? Not 
becaufe that noble Jord had toft his inilue 
ence ; not becaufe there was a verfatiiity 
in the cabinet ; but he bel-eved it was be- 
caufe they conceived it illegal and impro- 
per. He fhould therefore conclude with 
the fame motion as made by Mr. fecre- 
tary Vernon, ¢ That his majefty would 
pleafe to give dire&tions for the repair and 
defence of Barbadoes, and the Leeward 
iflands, to be provided out of the 44 per 
cent. fund, as appropriated for that pur- 
pote.’ 

Lord Grenville faid, that he felt much 
fatisfaXion at the afpeét which this fubjeét 
had now afflumed; he felt particularly 
happy that, from the manner in which the 
noble lord had opened this debate, it was 
not neceffary for him to enter into a detail 
of the merits which called for this penfion. 
Not that he fhould feel himfelf at all in- 
competent, if there were occafion, to per- 
form that tafk. -He had no doubt but 
that, if the nature of the noble lord’s 
fpeech had called for it, he could have 
given the moft complete fatisfaétion upon 
that head. He fhould now treat this, 
queftion as an abftraét point of law ; to 
do which it became neceflary for him to 
trouble their lordfhips with an hiftorical 
account of the rife, progrefs, and nature 
of thefe 4 per cent, duties. His lordthip 
then proceeded to a detail of all the tran- 
faétions relative to thefe iflands, from the 
time at which thefe duties formed a part of 
the civil lift, up to the addrefs which was 

refented in the reign of queen Anne, 
previoufly to which it appeared, that thefe 
duties had, to a certain degree, been ap- 
= to other purpofes than that of the de- 
fence of thofe iflands. His lordthip then 
proceeded to ftate the penfions which had 
been granted upon thofe duties fubfequent 
to that period—He mentioned the two 
penfions granted upon them to fir T. Ro- 
binfon, who certainly was not at that 
time connected with the Leeward iflands ; 
and alfo to many others, who could not 
be confidered as having any relation to the 
defence of thefe iflands, fuch as to the go- 
vernment of Jerfey, &c. Upon looking 
into the accounts, it appeared that through- 
out the reign of George II, a confiderable 
part of thefe duties had been applied in the 
manner he had ftated, and not to the for- 
tification or defence of the iflands.—The 
penfion granted to lord Chatham had met 
with the approbation of Mr. Pratt and 
Mr. Yorke, of lord Mansfield and lord 


Hardwicke, and it would be improper for 
him to enter into the legal defence of a 
tranfa&tion fanétioned by the opinion of 
fuch men.—The circumftance which the 
noble ear] had alluded to in 1785, made 
diretly againtt his argument ; for when 
the fiate of thefe duties and the penfions 
upon them were brought before parliament 
at that period, it was not contended that 
thefe penfions were illegal. An aé& of 
parliament was pafled, containing fome 
regulations, but not in any fhape declar- 
ing them to be contrary to law. If after 
this folemn determination the fubject was 
not at reft—if an act of parliament was not 
decifive upon the fubjeét, there was now 
thing like certainty in the conftitution. 
Upon this ground his lordfhip was of opi- 
nion, that penfions upon thefe duties 
were in conformity to general ufage and 
to atts of parliament ; he fhould therefore 
give his decided negative to the motion, 
The houfe divided, for the motion 6, 
proxies 4—Againft it 42, proxies 31. 

In the houfe of commons, on ‘Luefday, 
March 2, General Tarleton moved, that 
the fecond reading of the bill for the abo- 
lition of the flave trade be put off for three 
months. On a divifion, the numbers 
were, for the motion 31, againft it 64. 

On Friday, March 4, Mr. Curwen, 
in confequence of the notice he gave, rofe 
to make his motion refpe€ting the game 
laws. He was fenfible, he faid, that every 
confiderable change would meet with great 
difficulties ; it might be urged againft 
him, that the prefent motion went to rene 
der the country unpleafant to fportfinen, 
inafmuch as it would be confidered to di- 
minifh the quantity of game. He would 
be forry that fuch a meafure fhould ren 
der the country difagreeable to any gens 
tleman, as it was the intereft of the pub- 
lic that gentlemen fhould frequently refide 
there. This meafure would, inftead of 
diminifhing the quantity, tend rather to 
increafe it, as it would intereft every per~ 
fon in the prefervation of the game. He 
was fully fatisfied that the oppreffion of 
the game laws was only equalled by their 
impolicy, and that they did not afford that 
protection to the object which they intend- 
ed, viz. the game. He adduced the opi« 
nion of juftice Blackftone, who held them 
as ineonfiftent with the fpirit of the con- 
ftitution. By the miferies of a neighbour- 
ing country we ought to gain experience, 
and endeavour to correét laws that bore 
oppreffively on fuch a majority of the na- 
tion. He took a retrofpeét of all the dif- 
ferent agts that, from the origin of thefe 
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laws, were introduced for protecting the 
game, down to the prefent day, and gave 
a detailed hiftory of their rife and progrefs. 
Should the houfe think proper to adopt his 
propofition, it would become the intereft 
of every landholder to protest the game on 
his own property. By the aét of Charles 
II, any magiitrate might, on fulpicion 
of a dog being kept, enter the houle of 
any man, and fearch the fame, on no 
other grounds than bare fufpicion; and 
under this a&t any game-keeper may take 
away any dog, net, &c. which he might 
fuppofe intended for that purpofe. By the 
aéts of Charles I and II, the penalty was 
but 10s. but by the late aéts it was made 
sl. a fum which moft poor men could 
never pay, and were thus liable to impri- 
fonment for life. He was fure that thofe 
laws could not be agreeable to any gentle- 
man, and fo very oppreffive were they, 
that even a dog fubjected them to the pe- 
nalty. So odious were the prefent game 
Jaws, that the common people made it a 
point to extirpate game at all hazards ; 
und by thefe, as much property was ne- 
ceflary to qualify a man to killa partridge, 
as to vote for his reprefentative in parlia- 
ment. He would now move that the ftat. 
23 Charles II be read, 1 James I, ch. 13. 
and the game aét of William and Mary, 
which being accordingly done, he moved, 
« That leave be given to bring in a bill to 
repeal the faid aéts, or {uch parts of them 
as might appear proper to the houfe, and 
to fubftitute others in their tlead.’ 

In the converfation .that enfued, the 
members, in general, feemed to concur 
in condemning the oppreflive nature of 
the game Jaws; but great difficulties oc- 
curred with refpeét to the proper remedy. 
Mr. Jenkinfon, to get rid of the furbjeét, 
propofed an adjournment. This motion 
was fecended by general Smith, but ne- 
gatived by 50 to 27.—Mr. Curwen then 
moved, that the game laws be fubmitted 
to a committee; which was agreed to. 

On Tuefday, March 8, Mr. Ryder 
brought up the report of the fele& com- 
mittee, and the following refolutions were 
read : 

* That every miller be required to have 
a pair of {cales and weights in his mill. 

* That the infpe&lors appointed by the 
35th of his prefent majeity, be empowered 
to examine fuch fcales and weights, and 
that the defaulters be fubjeé to the penal- 
ties provided in this faid act. 


‘ That every perfon bringing corn te 
be ground be authorized to have it weighed 
in his prefence, and before it is taken 
away. . . 

* That the corn fo ground fhail make 
up, when weighed, a quantity equal. in 
weight to the grain brought, allowing for 
the neceffary diminution. 

€ That no miller fhall take toll in kind, 
but that every payment fhall be made in 
money, except in fuch cafes where the pes 
culiar rights ef mills have been or may be 
eftablithed by law. 

‘ That all millers thall fet up in con- 
fpicuous parts of their mills, in diftin® 
and legible chara&ters, their rates of price 
for grinding. : 

€ That millers may take toll in kind in 
fuch cafes only where the party has not 
money to pay them; but that fuch toll in 
kind thall not exceed a quantity of corn 
equal in value to the money. 

* That magiitrates be empowered to en- 
force the above regulations.” 

Mr. Ryder moved, ‘ that bills be 
brought in agreeable to thofe refolutions ;” 
which was agreed to. 

On Thuriday, March 10, Mr. Grey 
rofe to make a promifed motion on the ftate 


‘of the nation. He confined himéelf folely 


to the enormous expenditure of the war, 
and to the confequent profufion, watte, 
and culpability of adminiftration. In the 
firft three years of the war, he faid, we 
had incurred a debt of 77,000,000). ; 
whereas in the firlt fx years of the Ame- 
rican war, the whole was little more than 
63,000,0c0l. He concluded a long fpeech 
(in which there were but few points that 
had not been repeatedly urged before) 
with moving, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to enquire into the expenditure 
and general ftate of the nation. The 
motion was feconded by Mr. Fox, and 
ably combated by Mr. Jenkinfon, who 
denied that the prefent war was more ex- 
penfive than others. It was not fo, he 
faid, if the fame allowance for the de- 
creafed value of money were made in af- 
fairs of ftate, which every man made in 
his own family. Various other confidera- 
tiens were urged by Mr. Jenkinfon, with- 
out much novelty in the argument. In 
conclufion, at a very early hour, Mr. 
Grey's motion was negatived by 207 


to 45. 
[ To be continued. J 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Horfe Guards, March 17. 


A Letter, of which the following is an 
extract, has been received by the right 
honourable Henry Dundas, one of his ma- 
jefty’s fecretaries of tate, from major gene- 
ral Leigh, commanding his majefty’s troops 
in the Weft Indies. 


Extra& of a Leiter from Major General 
Leigh to Mr. Secretary Dundas, dated 
Martinico, Jan. 21, 1796. 


I Tuts day received brigadier general 
Stewart's ftatement of the attack on his 
camp at St. Vincent's, on the 8th inftant, 
and the return of the killed, wounded, and 
miffing, in that unfortunate affair. 

The governor and a committee of the 
legiflature of St. Vincent having written to 
the commanding officer at Barbadors on 
the rft, of this difatter, brigadier ge"eral 
Knox immediately fent off 260 men of the 
63d regiment, who had arrived there, un- 
der the command of lieut. col. Gower, to 
their affiftance. 


Extract of a Letter from Major General 
Hunter to his Excellency Major Ge- 
neral Leigh, dated Head Quarters, 
Kingftown, St. Vincent's, Jan. 19, 
1796. 


HeReEwiTH [I have the honour to en- 
clofe to your excellenzy a letter from bri- 
gadier general Stewart, with a lift of the 
killed, wounded, and miffing, in the un- 
fortunate aétion of the 8th initant. 

I have made the beft arrangement I 
could think of for the fafety of Fort 
Charlotte and the proteStion of the town, 
to effect which I was under the neceflity of 
evacuating the new vigie, perceiving the 
enemy's intention of cutting off our com- 
munications with it. 

I alfo judged it prudent to withdraw the 
party from Morne Ronde, fo that my whole 
force is now concentcred at the poits of 
Dorfetfhire Hill, Millar's Bridge, Lion 
Hill, Cane Garden, Keane's Houte, Kingf- 
ton, and Fort Charlotte. I mutt, how- 
ever, obferve, that the very hard duty the 
men and officers are obliged to do at pre- 
f:nt, cannot be fupported for any length of 
time, and if fome reinforccinent is not fent, 
I much fear that I fhall be under the ne- 
ceflity of retiring with the troops into Fort 
Charlotte, which is a poft, in my opinion, 
not to be taken by all the force the enemy 
can bring againit it. 


Extra&t of a Letter from Brigadier Ge- 
’ neral Stewart to: Major General Hun- 
ter, dated Kingtton, Jan. 13. 


Axsour three o'clock in the morning of 
the 8th inftant, the enemy made an attack 
on our left, where we had a three-pounder 
and a cohorn placed upon a tongue of land, 
which ran out about 50 yards, thought, 
from the ftcepnefs on each fide, to be al- 
moft inacceffible. On the fir thot I im. 
mediately ran out as faft as the darkneis 
would permit m*, and was met by major 
Harcourt, field officer of the day. I found 
the mena all paraded, and brigadier general 
Strutt, who had jnit then received a wound 
in his face, exerting himfelf much with the 
g4th regiment. I {till proceeded to the left, 
but, from the darknefs, could not diftin- 
guifh the enemy from our own foldiers ; 
(about this time a French officer had gos 
over our works, and was taken prifoner ;) 
and not being yet certain whether the enemy 
had taken poffefiion of the battery to the 


« left, I directed major Harcourt to reinforce 


that poft with the piquet of the goth; but 
before this could be done, I had too much 
reafon to believe it was taken, and imme- 
diately difpatched a meffenger to lieutenant 
colonel Graham to bring up the whole or 
part of the fecond Welt India regiment ; 
but before the mefienger had got many 
yards, a firing was heard on the right of 
the enemy, and a!l along the front. In 
this fituation I left capt. Harrifon of the 
light company of the 54th regiment, mofk 
actively employed in ufing every exertion 
to keep his men to their duty, and was 
proceeding to the right, by the goth regi- 
ment, to know what was doing there, but 
I had fcarce reached this regiment, when I 
heard the battery I had left was taken. I 
infantly turned about, dire&ting major 
Harcourt, with all the men of the goth he 
could colle&t, to follow me and retake the 
battery. I again met brigadier general 
Strutt between fome men, who informed 
me his !eg was fhattered, and capt. Har- 
rifon fhot through the fhoulder. I ftill 
pufhed forward, ufing my beft endea- 
vours, wth other officers, to animate the 
men to their duty, many of whom at that 
moment were killed and wounded. At 
this time the troops in the front and on the 
right of the line gave way, and the enemy 
took poffeffion of the remaining battery. 
In this dilemma nothing but a retreat could 
be thought of. 

We reached Biabou with inconfiderable 
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lofs. ‘The enemy hung on our rear and 
right; but, from the judicious attention 
of lieutenant colonel Fuller (who on every 
oceafion afforded me the mott ready affitt- 
ance) and lieutenant colenel Graham, they 
were kept off. 

Biabou being upward of twelve miles 
from Kingfton, without provifion, and 
little ammunition, it appeared by no means 
prudent to take poit here ; I, therefore, as 
foon as the men got fome little reft, and it 
became dark, (after having ordered fires to 
be kindled,) refumed our march towaid 
Kingfton unmoletted. 

Permit me, before I conclude, to ex- 
prefs the heavy lofs I fultained in the want 
of the able afliftance of brigadier general 
Strutt, who was feverely wounded foon af- 
ter the commencement of the attack, as 
well as that of major Harcourt and other 
brave officers fpecified in the return of our 
Tofs, which I have the honour to fend with 
this. 


HISTORICAL 


FEBRUARY 23. 

LAr week, at the Old Bailey, Mrs. 

Phipoe, who had been conviéted at a 
former feflions for forcibly robbing Mr. 
Courtoy of a promiffory note, of the value 
of 20001. but whofe cafe had been referred 
to the judges, was put to the bar, when 
Mr. Juftice Athhurit informed the court, 
that the judges were unanimoufly of opi- 
nion, that the offence of which fhe had 
been convicted did no&come under the fta- 
tute of the 2d of Geo. II, chap. 25; nor 
that there was any fuch cafe in the mind of 
the legiflature at the time they pafled that 
law; for the paper, which fhe had been 
convicted of extorting, could not be faid 
to be of any value after he had obtained 
his liberty. Belides, it was neceffary, to 
conititute the robbery, that the party fhould 
have been in peaceable and quiet poileffion 
of the property ; which, fuppofing the pa- 

r of value, the profecutor here never had 
ot for even the paper on which the note 
was drawn was not his. The judgment, 
therefore, muft be refcinded. On her ap- 
plication to be difcharged, her counfel in- 
formed her, that fhe mutt go back for the 
prefent ; but if her folicitor came to him, he 
would inftru& him how to proceed. 

James Newland, and Nathaniel Wood, 
the auStioneer and his man, who were con- 
victed laft feflions of a robbery, in extort- 
ing a fhilling from a young woman, at a 
fham auction near Temple-bar, were then 
brought up, when Mr. Juftice Athhurft de- 
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Total return of the killed, wounded, and 
miffing, in the attack of the enemy on 
the camp before Mount William, Ifland 
of St. Vincent, Jan. 8. 

Eight ferjeants, 1 drummer, 45 rank 
and file, killed ; 1 major, 2 captains, to 
fubalterns, 1 furgeon, 6 ferjeants, 2 drum- 
mers, 87 rank and file, wounded ; 19 fer- 
jeants, « drummer, 180 rank and fie 
mifling. 

Ja. STEWART, B. Gen, 


. 

Names of the officers wounded. 
Brigadier general Strutt, brigade major 
Stewart, brigade major Walford (not in- 
cluded in the above return); major Har- 
court ; captains Harrifon and Davidfon ; 
fubalterns, Simmonds (fince dead), Fre- 
derick, Spence, Cairnes, Verity, Ciaplin, 
Panton, Darley, Murroud, and Le Cader ; 
furgeon Bollon; capt. Cumming, affiftant 
to the quarter mafter general, mifling ; vo- 

lunteer Athburner (goth reg.) killed. 


CHRONICLE. 


clared, that it was the judges’ opinion, it 
was an improper conviction, inafmuch as 
to conftitute the robbery, it muft be given 
under the impreffion of bodily fear, which 
profecutrix, on the trial, had exprefsly de- 
nied was the cafe, fhe only being appre- 
henfive of being fent to Newgate; which 
the judges could not deem {ufficient, as 
every perfon ought to know, that, if they 
had done no wiong, being fent to gaol was 
only being put under the proteétion of the 
law. An indistment would, neverthelefs, 
lie for a mifdemeanor ; to anfwer which 
they were detained. 

Yefterday George Crofsley, an attorney, 
was indiéted for forging an inftrument, 
purporting to be the will of the rev. Henry 
Lewis, decealed, late of the county of 
Hereford ; by which will the property of 
the deceafed would devolve to lady Biggs, 
and through ber to Sir John Briggs; with 
intent to defraud the heir at law.—After a 
trial which latted till four this morning, the 
jury brought in a verdi&t———Not guilty. 

This day John Henry Gade was in- 
di&ed for caufing and procuring to be 
made a forged transfer at the Bank of 
England, for the fun of sol. ‘The fads 
fhortly were: the grandfather of William 
Harrifon, a lad inlifted in the militia, died, 
leaving gool. among fome poor relations, 
sol. of which fell to the fhare of Harrifon. 
By his will the prifoxer was made one of 
his executors, and he took his own fon, a 
tad refembling Harrifon in years and appear- 
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ance, tothe tank of England, where he 
paffed bim as Harrifon, and cauied him to 
make the transfer, with the defign of de- 
trauding Harrifon, and the bank ot Eng- 
land. The jury found the prifoner guilty; 
but the court referved a point of law for the 
judges refpecting the validity of the transfer. 

Yeilerday, Thomas Sanders Gillett was 
tried at the feffion-houfe, Clerkenwell- 
green, under an inditment (under the 
- late a&t of parliament) for quitting this 
kingdom, and repairing to France, with- 
out a licence from his majeity, under his 
fign manual, order of council, or procla- 
mation, fir had and obtained; he was 
found guilty, and ordered to be imprifon- 
ed in Newgate two months. This is the 
fir indiétment under the a& of parlia- 
ment. 

Marcu 1. 

An action for crim. con. ‘was lately tried 
at Dublin, the earl of Weltmeath, plain- 
tiff, and ——= Bradfhaw, efq. fon of fir 
Henry Cavendith, bart. defendant. The 
facts in proof of the adulterous intercourfe 
with the countefs of Weftmeath, being 
fully proved, the jury brought in their 
verdi& guilty.—Damages 10,0001. 

MarkcH 5. 

Difpatches over land from Bombay, 

dated Nov. 9, are juft received at the In- 


dia-houfe, but in too imperfc& a ftate for 


official communication. By thefe it ap- 
pears, that the nabob of Arcot died on the 
33th of O&tober. Another perfon, of 
much greater note, particularly in his re- 
Jative fituation with the Eaft India com- 
pany, is likewife dead, viz. the Pefhwa, 
who is chief of the Mahratta confederacy. 
He died on the 13th of Oétober. 

Malacca was taken by major Brown, 
on being fummoned to furrender, without 
any lofs. 

Cochin, on the Malabar coaft, was 
taken on the 28th of October, with the 
lofs of only one or two men, by a detach- 
ment of the Bombay forces. 

Jaffnapatam, on the ifland of Ceylon, 
was taken by admiral Rainier and colonel 
Stuart. 

Marcu 6. 

On the return of the Dedalus from 
Port Jackfon, a fhort time ago, the cailed 
at Otaheite, one of the South Sea iflands. 
There, to the no finall furprize of the 
captain and crew, they found nine of their 
countrymen married, fettied, and living 
in the greateft eafe and comfort; who, 
being afked how they catne there, inform- 
ed them, that they failed from England 
mm a fouth whalcr, belonging to mefirs, 
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Calvert, and co. called the Amelia, which 
had the misfortune to bulge upon a rock. 
Finding it impoffible to fave the thip or 
any part of the ftores, they got into the 
boat, committed themifelves to the mercy 
of the waves, and were fafely_wafted to 
the fhores of Otaheite. The natives, not 
unaccultomed to the colour of their fkir, 
or the found of their language, received 
them with every token of affeStion and 
joy; afligned them lands, and fervants to 
cultivate them ; adopted them into the or- 
der of nobility, and as a proof of the in- 
fignia of their clevation, tatto#ed them 
from top to bottom, 

Dublin, March 4. Yefterday; about 
two o'clock, James Weldon, late a pri- 
vate in the 7th dragoons, was mein at 
the front of Newgate, for high treafon. 

Marcu 7. 

Some counterfeit half guineas arein Cir= 
culation. In the word Georgius the R 
will be found imperfe&t. On the reverfe, 
over the right fide of the crown upon the 
fhield, the word ET is ftamped El. The 
bafenefs of this half guinea will be eafily 
deteéted by ringing it. 

MarcH 10. 

Laft Monday and: Tuefday, farmer 
Williams, of Pike Corner, near Winter= 
bourn, Gloucefterfhire, a€tuated by 2 
principle of benevolence, fold the whole 
of his wheat then thrafhed out, amounting 
to thirty facks, to the poor people in the 
neighbourhood, without diftin&tions at 
eight fhillings per bufhel. ; 

Sheernefs, March 8. At nine this 
morning the fignal for execution was made 
on board the Defiance man of war, by 
firing a gun, and hoifting a yellow flag at 
the fore-top-gallant-mait head ; a lieute- 
nant, in a boat manned and armed, was 
fent from each fhip to witnefs the awful 
fcene: the crews of the refpeétive fhip¢ 
were called on deck, and, the articles of 
war read to them by theirtcaptains, who 
afterward warned them to take example 
from the fate of the unhappy men who 
were about to fuffer. The Rev. Dr. 
Hatherall, chaplain of the Sandwich, ad- 
miniftered the facrament to all of them, 
except Michael Cox and Martin Ealey, 
who were Roman catholics: after praying 
with them fome time, they were brought 
on deck, and the ropes fixed around their 
necks, when John Flint, George Wythick, 
John Lawfon, and -William Handy were 
made acquainted that his majefty had been 
pleafed to pardon them. Handy, who 
had a wife and child on board, immedi- 
ately ran down to her, and fainted in her 
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arms, which prefented a moft affecting 
fcene. The tear of thankfulnefs and joy 
adorned the checks of the hardy tars ; and 
Lawion addreffing the clergyman, faid, 
* I am afraid I fhall never again be {0 well 
prepared for eternity.” 

Ata quarter pait eleven, the fignal for 
the execution of the remainder was made, 
by firing a gun, when Michael Cox, Ro- 
bert M‘Laurin, John Sullivan, Martin 
Ealey, and William Morrifon, were 
launched into eternity. After hanging 
the ufual time, their bodies were fent on 
fhore, ta. the agent. at fick quarters, for 
interment. 

Thefe unhappy men fuffered for a mu- 
tiny on board the Defiance, then in Leith 
‘toads, in the month of Ogtober lait. 

MARCH 15. 

The following is the fentence paffed at 
-Portimouth, on captain Thomas Affleck, 
Tate of the Amethyft frigate, for the lofs of 
that thip : * That the lofs of his majefty’s 
thip Amethyft wrs occafioned by her ftrik- 
ing on a rock near the iftand of Guernfey, 
and by a hole being thereby beaten in her 
bottom ; and that the fame was attributa- 
ble to the mifconduét of the faid captain 
‘Thomas Affleck ; and the court do ad- 
judge him to be reduced from his rank on 
the lift of poft captains to the bottom of 
the faid lift, and to be incapable of being 
again employed in his majetty’s naval fer- 
viee for the remainder of his life ; and the 
court further agree, that the lofs of the 
faid fhip was not attributable to any mif- 
conduét in any other of the officers or 
company of the faid thip, and do adjudge 
them to be acquitted.” 

Derby, March 16. At the affizes, 
which ended this morning, Sufannah 
Morton, aged twenty-three, for the wil- 
ful murder of her baftard child, and James 
Prefton, aged feventy, for aiding, abet- 
ting, and affitting her to commit fuch 
murder, received fentence of death, and 
are ordered for execution. - 

MARcH 128. 

On Saturday lait, David Downie, fen- 
tenced to fuffer death at Edinburgh, for 
high treafon, was liberated from his con- 
tinement in the caftle, in confequence of 
the remiffion granted by his majelly on the 
recommendation of the jury. The terms 
of the remiffion are, that ke fhall depart 
from his majefty’s dominions of Great 
Britain and Ireland, within ten days after 
weing fet at liberty, and never be found 
therein during all the days of his natural 
hife, under pain of the former fentence be- 
ing put into execution agaiit him ; unlefs 
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he hall obtain a licenfe for that purpof 
under the royal fign manual. 
Marcu 19. 

Birmingham, March 17, On the 
gth inftant, by virtue of a warrant from 
the duke of Portland, Bins, faid to be an 
emiffary from the London Correfponding 
Society, was apprehended by one of the 
peace officers of Birmingham, while he 
was at dinner at the fign of the Hen and 
Chickens, in the High-fireet. - Bins and 
Jones came here about a fortnight ago, 
and have delivered political lectures at fome 
public or private houfe, almott every night 
fince their arrival. Bins was once latt 
week interrupted by the arrival of a ma- 
gittrate, who, finding more than fifty per- 
fons affembled, read the proclamation, and 
the company difperfed accordingly. The 
charges againft- Bins, and one Barthurft, 
a native of Birmingham, alfo in cuftody, 
are grounded, it feems, on an affidavit 
made by a perfon who attended the leCture 
one evening, which was forwarded by the 
magiltrates to the feeretary of ftate. Both 
Bins and Barthurft were taken before 
the magiftrates at Birmingham yefterday 
morning, and, after being informed that 
they were held by virtue of a warrant from 
the fecretary of ftate, were fent back to 
the dungeon, with a pronvfe that they 
fhould be furnifhed with a cop y of the 
charges exhibited againft them in the 
courte of the day.” 

Marcu 23. 

This day came on, at Kingfton affizes, 
the trial of captain Brereton Watfon, for 
the murder of major Sweatman, ina duel, 
which took place, on January 4, at Cob- 
ham.—Captain Watfon, ftill very ill of 
his wonnds, was carried, en a fofa cover- 
ed with black, into court. The furgeons 
refufing to be examined, through fear of 
implicating themfelves im the crime with 
which the prifoner ftood charged, the trial 
was very fhort, and the refult was, that 
captain Watfon was acquitted. 

MARCH 24, 

On Monday at one o'clock, the court 
martial affembled at the Horfe-guards, to 
pafs fentence on colonel John Fenton Caw- 
thorne, of the royal Wcitminfter regiment 
of militia. 

A certificate was read from Dr. Rey- 
nolds, ftating the colonel’s indifpofition, 
and confequent inability to attend. 

The judge advocate then intimated his 
majefty’s pleafure, that fentence fhould be 
pronounced, notwithftanding the abfence 
of the prifoner. 

The opinion and fentence of the coust 
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upon the different charges, fourteen in 
number, were then read, 

The following is an accurate copy of 
the firtt : 

* That the faid colonel Cawthorne re- 
ceived from the receiver-general of the 
land-tax for the county of Middlefex, in 
the year 1792, when the faid regiment 
was ordered into actual fervice, the guineas 
by an aét of parliament, paffed in the 26th 
year of his prefent majelty, entitled, ‘An 
a&t for amending and reducing into one 
a&t of parliament the laws relating to the 
militia in that part of Great Britain, called 
England,’ directed to be paid by the faid 
receiver-general to the captain or other 
commanding officer, of every company of 
militia fo ordered out, for the ufe of every 
plivate militiaman belonging to his com- 
pany, and for the ufe of every recruit, 
while in aétual fervice aforelaid, com- 
monly called the marching guineas, and 
did withhold the faid feveral guineas fo by 
him received, or fome part thereof, from 
the refpeStive captains, or other officers 
commandmg companies in the faid regi- 
ment, whereby the faid captains or other 
officers commanding companies were pre- 
vented trom Jaying out fuch money for the 
advantage ‘of fuch refpeftive militiamen, 
according to the direction of the faid aé& ; 
and which receipt of the faid money for 
marching guineas, by colonel Cawthorne ; 
and the withholding of the fame from the 
captains of the regiment, are in direét 
violation of the rorit feétion of the faid 
militia at: and a milapplication of mo- 
mes wh which colenel Cawthorne was 
entrutted, for the payment of the foldiers 
under his command, againg the 4th arti- 
cle of the 13th feétion of the articles of 
war ; and alfo againft the 2d article of the 
23d fe&tion of the faid articles of war.” 

The other charges were generally of a 
fimilar nature, accuiing him of pecula- 
tion, of receiving money to excufe perfons 
from ferving in the militia, and putting it 
in his pocket without providing fubiti- 
tutes, &c. 

On twelve of the charges he was ad- 
judged to have afted in a fcandalous and 
infamous manner, unbecoming the cha- 
raéter of an officer and a_ gentleman, 
and he was therefore fentenced to be 
cafbiered: and declared incapable of ever 
ferving his majefty in future. 

The fentence, by his majelty’s order, is 
to be given out in general orders, and 
read at the head of every militia regiment 
in the kingdom. 

The court ordered ferjeant Kendall, 
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one of the colonel’s witneffes, to be fent 
to the navy, for prevaricating in bjs evi- 
dence, 

Marcu 25. 

The fentence of the court-martial upon 
licutenant-colonel O’Kelly was delivered 
on Tuefday. Upon all the charges but 
one he was honourably acquitted. The 
charge upon which he was found guilty is 
as follows : - 

‘VI. For mifapplying and converting 
to his own ufe, a part of the government 
allowance of coals to the militia embodied, 
and when in barracks ; by caufing, while 
at Winchelfea, at different times between 
the month of December 1794, and the 
roth of May 1795, part of {uch coals fe 
allowed by government to the men of the 
faid regiment then in barracks, to be car- 
ried into his (the lieutenant-colonel’s) 
own houfe, and there confumed; he, the 
faid lieutenant-colonel being, during that 
time, commanding officer at Winchelfea.” 

The fentence is,—* That lieutenant- 
colonel O'Kelly be fined one hundred 
pounds, and difmiffed his majefty’s fer- 
vice.” 

Marcu 26. 

At Kingtfton aflizes, John Harland, 
James Mafey, William Webb, and 
Thomas Williams, were indigted for hav- 
ing riotoufly and tumultuoufly affembled 
with other perfons, to the number of 
twelve or more, and, being fo aflembled, 
with having begun to demolifh the dwel- 
ling-houfe of ‘Thomas Lawthorpe, in the 
Borough of Southwark. Harland and 
Maley were found guilty, and Mr. juftice 
Grofe immediately paffed fentence of death 
on them. Webb and Williams were ac- 
quitted. Charles Davies was tried for 
having tendered and publifhed jas true, a 
faife and counterfeit note for 10]. purport+ 
ing to be drawn by J. Baker, in Coven- 
try, on fir Robert Herries, and co. in 
London. Verdict guilty ; but the cafe is 
to be referred to the twelve judges. 


Alterations in the Lift of Sheriffs. 
Page 144. 
Carmarthenfhire, J. William Hughes, of 
Tregyth, vice ). Martin. 
Mcrionethfhire, ‘Thomas Lloyd, of Cum- 
hution, vice fir Edward Price Lloyd, 
bart. 


Sep 


BIRTHS. 


L ADY Brownlow, a daughter. 
Lady of fir William Elliot, of Stoubs, 
bart. a fon. 

F fa 
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MARRIAGES. 


oT Homes Gardiner Bramfton, efq. fon 

of Thomas Berney Bramfton, efq. 
M. P. for Effex, to mifs Blauuw, daugh- 
ter of William Blauuw, efg. of Queen 
Ann-ftreet, Weltminfter. 

Earl of Powerfcourt, to mifs Brown- 

we 

Rear admiral Spry, to mifs Thomas, 
fifter of Samuel Thomas, efq. of Treguls, 
near Truro. 

Rey. Dr. Knox, fon of lord Northland, 
to mifs Anna Hefketh, grandaughter of 
fir Robert Juxon, of Rufford Hall, Lan- 
ceafhire. 

Robert Lifton, efq. to mifs Henrietta 
Merchant, daughter of John Merchant, 
efg. of Antigua. 

Earl of Guildford, to mifs Coutts, 
daughter of Thomas Coutts, efq. banker 
in the Strand. 

Henry Thornton, efq. M.P. to mifs 
Sykes, daughter of Jofeph Sykes, efq. of 
Weft Ella, Yorkthire. 

James Dalrymple, efq. to the countefs 
dowager of Haddington. 

Hon. Thomas ie brother to the 
earl of Macclesfield, to mifs Edwards, 
daughter of Lewis Edwards, efq. of Tal- 
gath, in Merionethfhire. 


DEATHS. 


William lord Belhaven, a major in the 
army. 

Sir Charles Leving, bart. 

Hon. Robert Fitzmaurice Deane, eldeft 
fon of lord Mutkerry: 

Dowager lady Throckmorton, reli& of 
fir Robert Throckmorton, of Buckland, 
Berks. 

Sir Francis Geary, bart. admiral of the 
white. 

Vifcount Southwell, of Ireland. 

Vifeount Southwell, of Ireland, five 
weeks after the death of his lady. 

James Macpherfon, efq. M.P. tran- 
flator of Offian. , 

Hon. Charles Vane, of Mount Ida, 
Norfolk. ? 

Sir William Chambers, knt. of the 
Polar Star. ; 

Lady Knowles, relict of the late admi- 
ral fir Charles Knowles, bart. 

Hon. John Forbes, admiral of the fleet, 
and general of marines. 

Lady Bridget Tollemache, reli&t of the 
hon. captain Tollemache, of the navy. 

Counteis Ludlow. 

Marchionefs of Winchefter. 

-Countefs dowager of Aldborough. 


Sir Hugh Pallifer, bart. admiral of the 
white. 
George Bond, efq. ferjeant at-law. 


PREFERMENTS. 
D®: William Fofter, bithop of Kilmore 
— Bithop of Clogher. 

Right Rev. and hon. Charles Brodrick, 
bifhop of Clonfert and Kilmacdaugh—- 
Bithop of Kilmore. 

Hugh Hamilton, D. D. dean of Armagh 
—Bithop of Ciontert and Kilmacdaugh. 


PROMOTIONS. 
Ohn earl of Bute—Vifcount Mountjoy 
of the Ele of Wight, earl of Windfor, 
and Marquis of the [fe of Bute. 

Walter Farquhar, M. D. a baronet. 

John earl of Bute—Vifcornt ge 
of the Ifleof Wight, earl of Windfor, an 
marquis of the County of Bute. a 

David Smyth, efq. of Methven, one of 
the lords of feffion—one of the commiffi- 
oners of jufticiary in Scotland. 

Allan Macoonchie, efg.—one of the 
lords of feffion in Scotland. 

Robert Lifton, efq.—Envoy extraor- 
dinary and minifter plenipotentiary to the 
United States of America. 

Edward Thornton, efq.—Secretary of 
legation to the faid United States. 

Earl Howe—Acimiral of the fleet and 
general of marines. 

Lord Bridport—Vice admiral of Great 
Britain, ‘lieutenant of the admiralty there- 
of, and lieutenant of the navies and feas of 
Great Britain. 

Hon. William Cornwallis—Rear ad- 
miral of Great Britain. 

Captain fir Edward Pellew, knt.—a 
baronet. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTTE. 
JANUARY 26. 

GAmuel Davis, of Sugar-loaf-court, 
© Leadenhall-ftreet, merchant. ; 
Robert Bett, of Fenchurch-ftreet, watch- 

maker. ; 
Francis Kite, of Evefham, in Wor- 

cefterfhire, builder. 

* Thomas Biomeley, of Salford, Lan- 

cafhire, merchant. 

James Crofs, of Briftol, foapboiler. 

Jolin Burl, of Fulham, maitfter. 

Jofhua Macklin, of Reading, in Berks, 
coach- maker. 

Edward Harris, of Edgware-road, 
victualler. 


JANUARY 30. 
William Williams, of Mark-lane, 
London, broker, 
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Thomas Wilfon, of St. Martin’s in the 
fields, thopkeeper. 

Charles Spackman, of Bath, broker. 

Thomas Clarke, of Little Queen-itreet, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, coach-maker. 

FEBRUARY 2. 

John Morris, of Upholland, in Lanca- 
fhire, flate-manufaurer. 

John Cooper, of Walfall, Staffordthire, 
buckle-maker. 

Jofepia Glover, William Edwards, John 
Embury, and William Crofs, of Worcef- 
ter, bankers. 

John Butler, of Bedfont, Middlefex, 
vistualler. 

John Merryweather, of Embfay, in 
Yorkthire, cotton-fpinner. 

FeBRuary 6. 

John Preece, of Briftol, brewer. 

William Hardy, of Stockport, Chefhire, 
hat-manutafturer. - 

William Griffiths, of Stroud, in Kent, 
tallow-chandler, 

Mark Daws, of Little Tower-hill, up- 
holder. 

Thomas Deacon, 
Chelfea, carpenter. 

James Gertaux, of Bienheim-freet, St. 
George, Hanover-fquare, dealer. 

George Turtle, of Newton, Lincoln- 
fhire, hatmaker. 

Samuel John Symonds Tuckey, of St. 
Mary-le-bone, money-fcrivener. 

FEBRUARY 9. 

John Benfon Friend, of Wifbech, in 
Cambridgefhire, woolttapler. 

Thomas Porter, of South Audley-ftreet, 
Grofvener-fquare, coal-merchant. 

Jofeph Cretwick, of Green-lane, Shef- 
field, Yorkfhire, cutler. 

Thomas Butler, of Blackburne, Lanca- 
fhire, callico-manufa&turer. 

Richard Ayres, of Prefton, in Suffex, 
fifh-merchant. 

Jacob Godfrey Hippins, of Throgmor- 
ton-ftreet, merchant. 

Thomas Roche, of Tottenham-court- 
road, dealer. 

Wiiiiain Dalton, of Surry-fquare, in 
the Kent-road, Surry, mariner. 

Francis Harvey, of Thames-ftreet, 
bafket- maker. 

George Savage, of Knarefborough, in 
Yorkfhire, innkeeper. 

FEBRUARY 13. 

Richard Lancafter, of Bath, linen- 
draper. 

John Weffon, of Ship{ton-upon-Stour, 
Worcefterfhire, linen-draper. 

William Senior, of Berkeley-fquare, 
haberdafher, 


of Charles-ftreet, 


“9 

Thomas Lioyd Anwyl, of Shrewfbury, 
money- icrivener. 

John Payne, of Chepping Wycombe, 
Bucks, Fellmonger. 

Edward Roberts, of Thornbury, in 
Gloucefterfhire, dealer. 

Richard Befiey the elder, of Lawrences 
ftreet, Chelfea, {choolmafter. 

Jonathan Bunting and Michael Cutler, 
of Bed¥ord-ftreet, Covent-garden, wool- 
len-drapers. 

William Williams, of Fullwood’s- 
rents, Holborn, vistualler. ; 

John Rofs, of Sun-ftreet, Shoreditch, 
baker. 

FEBRUARY 16. 

Thomas Ward, of Fenitanton, Hunt- 
ingdonfhire, woolftapler. 

John Hale the younger, of Newbury, 
Berks, Coachmatter. 

Richard Wiifon, of Dudley, Worcefter, 
draper. 

Thomas Ward the younger, of Ship- 
fton-upon-Stour, Worcefterfhire, malt- 
fter. 

William Roberts, of Briftol, linen- 
draper. 

‘Thomas Sims, and John Saunders, of 
Upper Seymour. ftreet, Portinan-fquare, 
builders, 

FEBRUARY 20. 

Benjamin Lancaiter, of Burnley, in 
Lancafhire, thread. maker. 

Richard Bruce, of Bartholomew-lane, 
infurance- broker. 

James Bogle, of Ifleworth, money- 
{crivener. 

Edward Slater, and Moffatt Horne, of 
Well-ftreet, Wellclofe-fquare, glafs-ma- 
nufacturers. 

Richard Gates, of Eaft Smithfield, 
baker. 

William Wingate, of Lower-ftreet, 
Iflington, victualler. 


FTBRUARY 23. 

William Weltley, .of Birmingham, 
plater. 

Chapman Ives, of Coltifhall, in Nor- 
folk, beer-brewer. 

Jacob Rimer, and Abraham Rimer, of 
Frome Selwood, in Somerfethhire, clothiers. 

Thomas Crump, of Worcefter, up- 
holder. 

Francis Bague, of Conduit- ftreet, Han 
over-fquare, merchant. 


FEBRUARY 27. 
Thomas Heynes, of Chipping-Norton, 
Oxfordfhire, mercer. 
John Stagg, of Wood Hall, Cumbere 
land, butcher, 
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James Tidfwell, of Threadneedle-ftreet, 
carpenter. 

Thomas Blake, of Stroud, Gloucefter- 
fhire, linen-draper. 

Charies Greenwollers, of Oxford, wine- 
merchant. 

Simon Scrafe, of St. George, Glou- 
eefterthire, dealer in coals. 

Edward Banner, of Liverpool, beer- 
brewer. 

William Stock, of Bithopfgate-ftreet, 
Iinen draper. 

Fenton Robinfon, of ‘Turnham-green, 
woollen-draper. 

Thomas Chaney, of Barnard’s Inn, 
attorney at law. 

Thomas Brooks, of Tottenham-court- 
read, money-{crivener. 

MaRcH ¢. 

Samuel Scaly, of Great Peter-ftrect, 
Weitmintter, grocer. 

John’ Spence, of Peter-{treet, Soho, 
Weftminfter, upholder. 

‘Thomas Paine, of Hounflow, butcher. 

George Webtter, of Manchetter, di- 
mity and muflin-manufacturer. 

Abel Walker May, of Lifkeard, in 
Cornwall, fhopkeeper. 

John Wilkes, of Birmingham, fa&tor. 

Marcu 5. 

Thomas Creed, and John Creed, of 
Kingfcote, in Gloucefterfhire, carriers. 

Oliver Toulmin, of Effex-ttreet, in the 
Strand, navy-agent. 

Robert Stainbank, of Wilder-ftreer, 
Briftol, coach-matter. 

John Ward, of the Minories, hofier. 

Charlotte Cooper, and Harriet Duck- 
worth, of Hanwell Heath, Middlefex, 
ichool-mittreffes. 

William Hewitt, of Little Lawford, 
Warwickfhire, miller. 

Marca 8. 

Charles Mofeley, of Bedwardine, in 
Worcefterfhire, linen-draper. 

William Bifhop, ef Long Compton, in 
Warwickhhire, maltiter. 

Charlotte Cooper, and Harriet Duck- 
worth, of Hanwell Heath, Middlefex, 
fchool-mittreffes. 

William Hewett, of Lampton, Mid- 
dlefex, Smithfield falefman, 

Marcu 72. 
* William Stone, ‘of Rutland-placey Up- 
per Thames-ftreet, coal-merchant. 

Thomas Lawrence, of Rutland-place, 
Upper Thames-ftreet, coal-merchant. 

Frederick Beckman and Nicholas Gau- 
mont, of Mark-lane, merchants. 

‘James Adnom, of Leather-lane, Hol- 
born, victualler, 
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John Robinfon, of Fenchurch-ftreet, 
merchant. 

Sarah Watts, of New Bond-ftreet, 
dealer in hats. . : 

John Walmflay, of Chancery-lane, fta- 
tioner. 

James Chapman, of Briftol, architeé&. 

Mordecai Levy, of George-ftreet, Black- 
friars-road, Surry, leather-manufacturer, 

Marcu 15. 

James Lane, of Wells, Somerfetthire, 
fadler. 

Thomas Green, of Upper Thames- 
ftreet, ironmonger. 

Daniel Thornhill, of Barkway, Hert- 
fordthire, vintner. 

Patrick Sharkey, and Hugh Campbell, 
ot Manchefter, manufaéturers. 

Timothy Smith, of Briftol, hofier. 

James Smart, of Richmond, in Surry, 
tayior. 

Marcu 19. 

Evan Evans, of Birmingham, plater. 

Menzies Baillie, of Broad-{trect-build- 
ings, merchant. 

Alexander Rofs, of Hampton, Middle- 
fex, cittiller. 

Samuel Robinfon, of Derby, grocer. 

James Addifon, of Donington, in Lin- 
colnfhire, mercer. 

Arthur Bafhford, and Richard Bafh- 
ford, of Manchefter, cotton-manufac- 
turers. 

Benjamin Walker, of Pontefraé, in 
Yorkfhire, maltiter. 

John Walker, of St. John’s-ftreet, 
Middlefex, orange-merchant. 

Marcu 22. 

James Collingridge, of Whitechapel- 
road, coach-maker. 

Jofeph Fowler, of Nottingham, mercer, 

Thomas Sutclitfe, of Colden, York- 
fhire, worfted-ftuff-maker. 

James Crofs, and William Crofs, of 
Briftol, foap-boilers. 

William Thomas Owen, of Croydon, 
Surry, wine- merchant. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


IB BON’s Mitcellaneous Works, by 
Lord Sheffield, 2 vol. gto. 31. 
Letters for Literary Ladies, {mall $vo, 


5Se 

Love's Pilgrimage, 3 vol. 12mo, 
ros. 6d, 

Treatife on the Police of the Metropo- 
lis, 8vo. 7s. 

Trunley’s fix Sermons on the Commu- 
nion, &c. 3s. 

Naval Gazetteer, 2 vol. 8¥0. 18s. 

















Hifory of the London Theatres, 2 vol. 
y2M0. 7S. 

Knight's Progrefs of Civil Society, 4to. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Robinfon's Sicilian Lover, a Tragedy, 
5S 

Plumtre’s Obfervations on Hamlet, 2s. 

Hunter's Outlines of Agriculture, 2s. 

Georgina, or Advantages of grand 
Connections, 2 vol. 12m0. 7s. 

Sacred Hiftory, 4 vol. 12mo. 12s. 

Angelo, a Novel, 2-vol. 6s. 

Plain Senfe, 3 voi. ros. 6d. 

Hunter’s Distionary of Farriery and 
Horfemanthip, {mall $v. 6s. 

Wathington’s Epiftles, Dometic, Con- 
fidential, and Official, 8vo. 6s. 

Hearne’s Journey from Hudfon's Bay 
to the Northern Ocean, large 4to. 1}. 
11s. 6d. 

Falconer’s Chronological Tables, gto. 
18s. 

Bryant’s Obfervations on Chevalier’s 
Defcription of the Plain of Troy, 4to. 
38. 

: Buchan’s Obéervations on the Venereal 
Dieafe, 3s. 6d. 

D'Ifraeli’s Mifcellanies, or Literary 
Recreations, 8vo. 8s. 

Watton’s (Bp.) Apology for the Bible, 
12mo. 45. fewed. 

Gordon’s (Sir Adam) Colle&tion of 
Sermons, 8vo. gs. 

Miciiell’s Principles of Legiflation, 8vo. 
8s. 

Magnanimous Amazon, 2 vol. 6s. 

Hortus Botanicus Gippovicenfis, 1os. 
6d. fewed. 

The Monk, a Romance, 3 vol. 12mo. 
12S. 

Bland'’s Obfervations on Human and 
Comparative Parturition, 8yo. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

Agatha, a Novel, 3 vol. 12mo. 13s. 6d. 

Stedman’s Attronomy, for Youth, 
1zmo. 2s. 6d. 

Hiftory of Two A&sts of 1795, 8vo. 
12s. boards. 

Anftruther’s Remarks on 
Hufbandry, 45. boards. 

Savage's Sermons, with his Life by 
Toulmin, 8vo. 73. 

Portal’s Vertimer, a Tragedy, 2s. 6d. 

Calone's Political State of Europe in 
March 1796, Svo. 6s. 

Parfons’ Ode toa Boy at Eton, 3s. 

Portraits of Iiluftrious Scotch Perfon- 
ages, with Biographical Notices, 2 parts 
large $vo. each 18s. boards. 

Seward's Llangollen Vale, with other 
Poems, 4to. 35. 


the Drill 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
March 19, 1796 


By the Standard Winchefter Quarter of 
Eight Buthels. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 





















































Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats 
s.' d. Se de & de se de 
Middlefex 114 $63 2,36 5426 3 
Surry 14g 59 ci3% 829 2 
Hertford 1130 3) 3 1/27 6 
Bedford 100° 2) 3 225 3 
Huntingdon 106 «Ji= 37. €j24 8 
Northampton |1cg 4/53 9139 4/23 4 
Rutlend 100 Gl-—=——/43 c]25 oO 
Leicetter 1C4 oy w—j4t . 0/25 10 
Nottingham 105 3159 o/43 4l29 6 
Derby 102 4\-——~—}43 9/30 & 
Stafford 103 s\-—|45 cl30 8 
Salop 103 4)99 0}40 8/29 ° 
Hererord S89 38154 4/39 324 8 
Worcefer 104 ne 11]26 5 
Warwick iio 10} —— 145 nay 6S 
Wilts 103 8158 038 4\27 © 
Berks 116 2 | 35 4\26 10 
Oxford 1130 3— 139 9/25 3 
Bucks 113 é|- 133 10|27 3 
Brecon 94 4i-——|43 7\21 3 
Montgomery 86 4\73 Sign 720 8 
Radnor 93 6\-——|38 S)21 10 
MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Efiex 119 4/52 037 6/26 10 
Kent 110 7 3+ 2/24 9 
Suffex 103 2\-——=—|5 2/24 
Suffolk 118 0/62 6/30 3124 g 
Cambridge 109 4\57 10/35 3]ig 10 
Norfolk 109 3;-—=="|33_ 40/23 10 
Lincoln 101 77° oj39 6123 4 
York 97 2,74 0/39 5/26 2 
Durham 95 8i- 42 123 10 
Northumberl. 96 8 60 0136 9 25 4 
Cumberland 97 6)94 1/43 4/28 8 
Wettmorland ]i03 4/6! 4/44 10131 
Lancafter 104 7j7———~ 142 2131 
Chefter 100 sj-—iG8 10/26 
Flint 104 3 153 9i-—— 
Denbigh 106 8)-—~|47 11/29 @ 
Angleiea ——j}0 50 Ole 
Carnarvon $$ olt=——jt2 S122 © 
Merioneth 97. 9 66 5/46 8 23 10 
Cardigan 83° 3159 ¢ 34 9)16 4 
Pembroke 64 $8 moe 54 7IS 4g 
Carmarthen $3 0 same 136 O13 3 
eid: 3 hd ae ee 
G!amorgan os. 6" be Fs ind 6 
Gioucetter J@O0  O/~ an 59 Yi25 & 
Someriet 100 156 0} 38 Ielzz g 
Monmouth 94 alm lt? JOj22 4 
Devon 96 0 -——| 37. sito 5 
Cornwall 81 ol-—~ 133 s]19 6 
Doarfet 95 7 meet 10}26 o 
Hants Ito 3immmnn|30 a1l25) sg 


Peck Loaf, 5s. 
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